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important. A swing toward 
distribution and _salesman- 
ship has lately set in. Manifestly, it is 
a lop-sided arrangement to concen- 
trate upon producing goods and upon 
selling them and then attaching scant 
importance to making as certain as 
humanly possible that payment will 
be forthcoming. Raise the status of 
credit men, clothe them with greater 
authority and pay them as liberally as 
production and sales managers are 
paid. To do otherwise is tantamount 
to saving at the spigot without closing 
the bung-hole. 


Ae |MERICAN INDUSTRY used 
a to regard production as all- 
U, 
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Statement, Ledger, and 
Audit Sheet with distribu 
tion —all in one operation. 


There is a Remington Bill- 

ing and Bookkeeping Ma- 

chine to fit every individual 
requirement, 





fb New Remington Front Feed Bookkeeping Machine 
is the last word in the field of mechanical accountancy. It 

adds to every labor and cost saving feature that has made the 
Remington Bookkeeping Machines famous a new achieve- 
ment in speed and efficiency in the collating, inserting, and 
registering of forms. 

The forms are inserted from the front, without revolving 
the platen. Several forms may be collated, inserted, and 
posted at one operation. The operation of the AUDIT SHEET 
is entirely automatic, and it is always in position for the next 
entry, regardless of the position in which the entry is being 
posted on each individual aceount. 

This latest Remington product combines in the highest 
possible degree the two great advantages of time-saving and 
accuracy. And the net result is a new and greater measure of 
cost saving —which is the aim and object of all mechanical 
bookkeeping. 

A practical demonstration on your own work will be giadly given 
for the asking. This demonstration will involve no obligation on 
your part, but it will certainly convince you that this new Remington 


will reduce costs, eliminate errors and increase efficiency in your bookkeep- 
ing department 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Division of Remington Rand, Incorporated 


C lhe New Re 


BookKeepi 






Chant Teed 
achine 
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A Penny Wise Policy 


Because of a slight slowing up in retail business in many sections of the country, 
some merchants have inaugurated a retrenchment policy to cut down overhead 
and the first department to suffer has been the credit department. 


Within sixty days, a large number of changes have been made in the credit 
personnel of retail stores considered above the average as regards both merchan 
dising and service. 


To us this appears to be killing the goose that lays the golden egg. For years 
we have spent considerable effort in proving to the merchant that his credit depart 
ment should not be classed as a non-producing department and was in fact both 
a sales producer and a builder of good will. 


Surely when volume decreases and collections slow up, that is the time to give 
the credit department additional help and equipment so as to speed up the turn 
over of accounts receivable and encourage good charge business. 


We will never succeed in developing the retail credit man to be an executive 
and business builder unless the merchant shows his confidence by encouraging 
him to rise to the occasion and meet every business change. Making him feel his 
department is a drag on the business is likely to discourage him. He will either 
seek a new job or become a clerk without initiative or creative ability. 


One of the reasons we have so few real credit executives is because their in 
telligence has been dwarfed and their vision clouded by the average merchant who, 
even in the face of proof to the contrary, still regards his credit department as a 
non-producer. 


The R. C. M. N. A. is spending $70,000.00 a year to create retail credit execu- 
tives by an exchange of thought, education, regional and state and local meetings, 
and take pride in our accomplishments along these lines. But if merchants themselves 
persist in tearing down what we build, we can never expect to have the type of men 
and women required to meet the growing demand for sound credit extension which 
is so necessary to safeguard the retailers of today. 


Credit conditions as a whole are good. Retailers can do much to keep them so 
by proper encouragement of their credit managers. Invite them to sit in at the 
council of store executives and submit plans for placing new business on the books 
and increasing collection percentages. It will pay in the long run. 
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What Is Happening to Retailers, Whole- 
salers and Producers—The Way Out 


President, William Filene’s Sons Company, Boston, Mass. 


of the 


awake business men in one of 


S a group most wide- 

the country’s most wide-awake 
trading areas, you do not need to be 
told that we are in the midst of the 
greatest changes in distribution and 
production that the world has ever 
seen. My task today is simply to bring 
out in bold perspective the actual facts 
of the changes which you are familiar 
with, and to interpret 
their meaning, so that if 
possible greater under- 
standing and greater 
success may come to all 


of us. 


Wuart Is Happeninc TO 
rHE RETAILERS? 


Chain Store Development 
The 


clear. 


basic facts are 
The chain store 
movement is going for 
ward by leapsand bounds. 
Until now, a good part 
of the country’s business, 
in most lines, has been 
done by small retail 
stores, buying in small 
quantities, often paying 
three or four profits to 
intermediaries. They are 
now in direct competition 
with the chain stores, who 
sell enormous volumes of 


goods which they either 


By Epwarop A. FILENE 


I believe the individual small store 
owner can meet and beat this move- 
But 


before considering how this can be 


ment—else I should not be here. 
done, let us go on first and analyze 
what is happening. 

The great and rapid growth of the 
chain stores is reflected in the enor- 
mous volume of business they do. The 
for several chain 


amounts leading 


CHAIN STORES 
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produce themselves or 
buy direct from the pro- 
ducer, and who in addi- 
tion sell under standardized methods 
which make the common property of 
all the the best ex- 
perience and most successful work of 
the world. 

The chains are thus able to under 
sell most of the small retail stores. 
This is shown by the fact that in those 
lines in which chains have been longest 
established, the small individual store 
has largely disappeared, or is fast 
disappearing 


small branches 


as, for instance, tobacco 
stores, drug stores, restaurants, baker- 
ies, etc. 


Haunted 
systems in 1925 and 1926 were as 
follows: 
1925 Sales 1926 Sales 
Great At. & Pac. Tea Co., (Gre 


*11.000 stores, 1925 $302,888,36907 $352,003,342T 


Kroger Grocery C Gro., 3,019 
stores, 1925 116 235,436 146,051,000 
F. W. Woolworth Co., (5 & 10 
1,423 stores, 1925 239,020,368 253 639,000 
1,480 stores) 
S. S. Kresge Co., (5 & 10c, 304 
stores, 1925 105,965,610 119,218,007 
367 stores) 
U.S. Cigar Store Co., (Cigar, 1,208 
stores, 1924 74,208, 878 Pubheation 
in 1923 discontinued 
in 1924 
Liggetta, (Drug, 341 stores, 1925 43,168,196 53,356,195 
Childs Co., (Lunch, 108 stores 
1925 24,338,940 25,978,421 
G. R. Kinney Co., (Shoes, 253 
stores, 1925 17,358,610 18,087 888 
Loft, Ine Candy, 34 stores 
1925) 8,166,202 8,399.7 
Loew's, Inc Theatre, 107 
theatres, 1925) 53,797,925} 59,152,4763 


1925 Sales 


1924 Sales 
Dry Goods 


J. C. Penney Co 
676 stores, 1925 91,062,616 
*Estimated tFiscal year ending Feb. 28 
{Fiscal year ending Aug. 31 


115,682,738 


The list could be extended indefinite. 
ly. There are chains in most of the 
lines of wanted goods. Some are just 
beginning. There is hardly a day that 
the papers do not new 
item reporting the growth of the chain 
store movement, either some new line 


carry some 


opened or an increase in 
the business of existing 
lines. 

In addition to eco. 
nomical buying, and the 
methods 
and practices, these chain 
stores 


best standard 


further 
advantage in being able 


have a 


picture 
distrib 

C 
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strong 
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to advertise on a big scale 
at a negligible cost t 
each of their branches—a 
thing impossible to the 
individual 
And there are still other 
advantages well known 


small store 


to you, which I might 
mention. 

The disappearance of 
individual stores wher- 
ever these chains have 
been most developed 1s 
portentous of what will 
happen to all such stores, 
as the chains continue t 
spread, not only into new 
territory, but into new 
This 


were 


lines. 
there 
from it, would be very disheartening 


danger, 
no esc ape 
to retail merchants, because the chains 
have a very solid basis, buying 9% 
much more cheaply that they can often 
undersell the small 
store by 25 per cent. I would prefer t 


and “underbuy”’ 


observe the ancient Greek rule an¢ 
refrain from dwelling on these dis 
couraging things, did I not fee! sure 
that the 
vantages which will make him conquer 


individual retailer has ad 


‘ 


against all chain store competition, 
he be organized effectively to do s0 


nun 
The / 
tior 
sto! 
Yo 
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Of this I shall speak when I finish the 


924 Sales 
15,682,738 
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picture of what is happening in retail 

distribution. 

Chains of Department Stores 

It is well for the retailer further to 

bear in mind, that in addition to all of 

this competition which I have de- 
scribed, there is under way another and 
stronger competition, namely that of 
chains of department stores. These 
new chains have been developed to an 
important extent already, as_ the 
following array of examples will show: 

R. H. Macy & Company, who sold 
over $70,000,000 in their New York 
store alone in 1926, also own or con- 
trol the stores of LaSalle & Koch, 
Toledo, and Davison-Paxon-Stokes, 
Atlanta. 

The May Department Stores now 
number five. 

Gimbel Brothers have great depart- 
ment stores in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Milwaukee, and own 
or control the two large Saks stores 
in New York and Kaufmann & Baer, 
Pittsburgh. 

The National Department Stores chain 
numbered 15 stores in 1925. 

The Associated Dry Goods Corpora- 
tion owns the following department 
stores: James McCreery Co., New 
York; Hahne & Co., Newark; 
Stewart & Co., Baltimore; Wm. 
Hengerer Co., Buffalo; Powers Mer- 
cantile Co., Minneapolis; J. N. 
Adam & Co., Buffalo; Stewart Dry 
Goods Co., Louisville; and controls 
under part ownership, C. C. G. 
Gunther’s Sons and Lord & Taylor 
in New York. 

On the Pacific Coast. B. F. Schlesinger 
& Sons, Inc., own department stores 
in Oakland, Portland, and Tacoma; 
and Hale Brother Stores, Inc., a 
group of five department stores in 
San Francisco, San Jose, Oakland 
and Los Angeles. 

In the Middle West, Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney, of St. Louis, have 
acquired the S. L. White Co. store 
in Columbus, Ohio, and the Denver 
Dry Goods Company, in Denver. 

And in the South, the City Stores Com- 
pany has taken over three large well 
known stores in Birmingham, New 
Orleans, and Memphis. 

And there are other examples doubt- 
less known to you. 


Just as the department store outdid 





the individual small store, so for the 
me reasons the chains of department 


stores will over-shadow the present 
chains. This is clear, because the 
department store chain will have the 
same advantages over the small store 
chain that the single department store 
has over the individual small store. 
There are many advantages that a 
department store has which you are 
familiar with, that a small store cannot 
afford. For instance, its bulk size, bulk 
selling; its great power for advertising; 
its delivery and other services; etc. 


Department Store Chains of the Future 


At present this movement into 
department store chains is only at its 
very beginning, and has not anywhere 
near reached its full growth in power. 
The formula that I have been forced 
to accept as a result of all my work, 
is a chain of department stores of 
which the similar departments of all 
the stores will themselves constitute 
a chain within the main group. For ex- 
ample, all the shoe departments will 
be operated as a chain of shoe stores, 
in charge of a merchandise manager 
who in ability and experience, will be 
at least equal to the merchandise man- 
ager of a separate chain of shoe stores. 

There is no department store or 
“single-line chain” that will be able in 
the long run to stand up against this 
class of organization. When this type 
of organization comes it will be able to 
sell cheaper and buy in larger quanti- 
ties; it will help the manufacturers to 
eliminate their waste and so to sell 
cheaper than their competitors; it will 
make enormous total profits; and the 
more stores they have the better they 
can do the job. 

This means that in every city of fair 
size one department store of a chain of 
department stores such as I have been 
describing will be the conquering 
distributor—although the individual 
small stores can get together and 
organize for their own preservation, 
and do a relatively successful job. 

Just imagine such a chain of depart- 
ment stores located in 100 cities. The 
total sales would easily run over a 
billion dollars. One hundred shoe de- 
partments in 100 of the biggest cities 
in the country would sell easily over 
$50,000,000. And so on, in the other 
departments. : 

If these conclusions are sound, it 
means, of course, that the department 
store chain will determine the fate not 
only of the individual department 


stores, but of the small individual re- 
tail stores, also. You will bear in mind, 
of course, that the department store 
itself has no choice in the matter. 
Unless the department store meets the 
chain stores in the way I have in- 
dicated, it will likewise be put out of 
business. 

This is a statement that will probab- 
ly be challenged, or perhaps even 
laughed at; but any calm study of the 
facts will show that it is true. Remem- 
ber that there are already chains in 
upwards of half a hundred lines of 
goods, or types of products, most of 
which the department are 
selling. Every time chains are formed 
of one of the lines of a department 
store, it affects the business of the 
department stores in a way that the 
small individual have 
done; because the small individual 
store pays so much more for its goods 
that the department store, even with its 
waste, can undersell them—besides, of 
course, offering the much greater choice 
of goods, and other real advantages. 

But the chain stores can buy at least 
as cheaply as the department stores, 
perhaps more cheaply, and do business 
at less cost than the department store 
as at present organized; and if the de- 
partment store owners should be blind 
to what is happening—which they are 
not, although rather slow to face it 
definitely 
the near future when the chain stores 
will come together and occupy depart 
ment store buildings. While preserving 
their individuality, they will combine 
their power, just as the fruit growers 
of the Pacific Coast.have done so 
successfully. And thus they will add 
to their present great power all the 
other powers that the department 
store now possesses. 

I have hesitated to tell you this to- 
day, because it has not yet been clearly 
seen. I think it is an original discovery 
and I am sure I could make a fortune 
out of it; but I am giving it to you 
because, after all, | am most interested 
in taking the waste out of distribution. 
Some man, perhaps one of you, will be 
able to make a fortune out of it, 
besides being held as an inventor of a 
new and better method of distribution. 


stores 


stores never 


then the time will come in 


Mail Order Houses 
But lest you may still not be con- 
vinced that you should organize to use 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Installment Credit 


By H. NEtson Street 


Credit Manager, the Providence Chamber of Commerce 


HETHER 


ment 


or not install- 


selling is increasing 

rapidly and is becoming such 
a menace to our business safety as to 
bring about a financial crisis or panic 
is a question on which experts do not 
agree. 


Whether or not this commotion 
about installments is just a smoke 
screen hiding the more important 


factors involved in credit safe 
ty is what the Governors of the 
Federal Reserve Banks are try 

ing to find out. 

Retail credit managers and 
retail secretaries are particu 
larly interested in this ques 
tion, so it seems quite proper 
that we should review together 
the things we already know 
about installment credit, com 
pare the various facts and opin 
ions, and then reach 


trv to 


some conclusion or attitude of 


mind toward installments 
which will help us in the serv 
ice we are endeavoring to give 
the membership of our re 
spective organizations. 

Some kind of paying at in 
tervals, or in 


portions, has 


been observed for centuries 
back, but, as a business stim 
ulator, it has only been prac 


ticed within very recent times. 
Starting with sewing machines and 
encyclopedias the small payments plan 
was soon made use of by sellers of 
adding machines and office equipment, 
automobiles, bonds, books, bicycles, 
clothing, cemetery lots, doc tors’ office 
apparatus, electric devices, farm ma- 
chinery, furs, furniture, gas stoves, in- 
surance, jewelry, oil heaters, phon- 
ographs, painting of buildings, pianos 
and musical instruments, radios, re- 
frigerators, stoc ks, typewriters, vac- 
uum cleaners and washing machines. 
Today the remarkable 


estimate of three billions of dollars as 


we have 
the amount of installment debt out- 
standing. To the retailers this means 
about fifteen per cent of their business. 
About half of this amount is taken up 
by automobiles; in fact, seventy-five 
per cent of all automobiles are sold on 


installment; furniture makes up twen- 
ty per cent of the three billion, which is 
ninety per cent of all furniture sold. 
Estimates on other goods show that 
eighty per cent of all phonographs, 
seventy-five per cent of all washing 
all 


vacuum cleaners, twenty-fi ve per cent 


machines, sixty-five per cent of 


of all jewelry, and a large percentage of 
pianos, sewing machines, radios and 





Even clothing has 
reached an installment total of $140, 
000,000, but sold on very short terms. 


electric machines. 


installment 
selling can, with propriety, take their 


Those who profit by 


hats off to the automobile industry for 
the popularizing of this plan. Hoping 
to the of 
manufacturers and dealers extensively 


enlarge sale automobiles, 


advertised “easy terms.”’ As a result 
more automobiles were sold, produc- 
tion was greatly increased, costs of 
manufacture were reduced, then prices 
for the new automobiles were lowered 
and an even greater volume of sales 
followed. Almost every family has an 
automobile. 

It is possible, too, that the United 
States government in their selling of 
Liberty Bonds on monthly payments 
gave the installment idea a dignity 
and standing that enabled the more 


sensitive people to begin purchasing 
more things the same way. 

Other and 
were quick to follow the profitable ex. 
ample of the automobile. 

We cannot look at a newspaper, ride 
in a trolley, motor through the coun 


industries competitors 


try or open our mail, without facing 
advertisement, 


1 


some wel 


sign, or 
worded letter, making it plain to us 
how this or that commodity is 
desirable and obtainable on 
very eas¥ terms. All our emo 
tions are played upon, and any 
sales resistance we might have 
is completely shattered. This 
has been quite noticeable dur. 
ing the last decade while aver- 
age incomes have been stead- 
ily rising. 

Installment purchasing is ne 
longer socially frowned upon 
All classes, in one way or ap- 
other, make use of it, although 
those with small salaries are 
supposed to use it the most 
One expert figured it out a 
five per cent of the well-to-d 
families up to forty per cent 
of the poorer families are in- 
stallment users. It is prevalent 
among all classes and in al 
sections of the country. 

Using 1920 as the year when 
installment selling began to show itself, 
the American Bankers Association finds 
only an eight percent tmcrease toda} 
although the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, investigating among depart 
ment stores, found a big percentage o 
increase in 
1925. 
it is growing faster in the larger citi 
and among the better classes. 

Three billions of dollars of 


1926 as compared with 


We, in New England, feel that 


‘natal. 
ment credit looks very big, but when its 
compared to the total volume of out 
standingcredit,whicha Federal Reserv 
statistician estimated at one hundre 
thirty billions of dollars, it becomes § 
small as to be almost insignificant. 
When we hear the predictions that 
installment credit will cause the nex 
panic or financial crisis we questio® 
“Isn't much being 


too importance 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Ready Now— 
oll LHE BETTER LETTERS SERVICE 


le ex. The first issue of the Better Letters Service consisting of 

an 6 FOLLOW-UP LETTERS 

ae THE BETTER LETTERS BULLETIN 

acing 
well 1 NEW ACCOUNT SALES LETTER 

to use} 1 INACTIVE ACCOUNT LETTER 


dity is 
le a 3 SPECIAL INSTALLMENT LETTERS 
r emo- 
id any§ |) | . R d y fi M | ’ 
ans s Ready for Mailing Now | 
on | 
This 
| 
<I) Try This Better Way! The «Better Letters” Service | 
caver. ry Lhis Detter Way. e “Detter Letters’ Service | 
stead- 
Make your letters human! Make first sentences The Better Letters Service is a new service—furnished us by a 
. Th ’ “ay . . rrespond t ) ng of: 
gis nog | jump out” to catch the reader’s interest immediate- en 
| " ; ae ee wens 
upon.§ | ly and make the body of your letter hold his at- /. cy + aac p Letters. 
; . “ys . . . . . Six new follow-up letters every three months (24 letters a year). 
or ang} tention until it stirs him into the desired action— These letters, written from a new viewpoint, are to be used to 
hough }} “Check now’’! follow up the ordinary slow account. No trick stuff, no hackneyed 
Q I 
pe outworn commercial phrases—but letters written from the “out- 
are side viewpoint,” in an easy manner, and in language the customer 
most Throw away the worn-out, frozen, “begging” enaeretande. 
ut as . a, aoe — We send six letters (varying in tone) at the same time so you can 
{| phrases and make your collection letters living, have an assortment to fit different needs. 
to-at | ° 3... ” . ° . 
cont Hl pulsing ‘‘you-and-me,” flesh-and-blood missives that 2. Inactive Accounts Letters. 
' | : ‘ ; 
— get the money and at the same time build good-will Inactive accounts on your books represent latent buying power 
ire in for your house! one-time customers who can be made to buy again. 
valent | Each month you will receive one new letter for use on inactive 
-— | accounts and also one “new business-getting” letter to go after 


desirable new accounts. 


That’s the “Better Letters’ way. Read the com- ~ 
3. Monthly Better Letters Bulletin. 


-whenf | Plete description of this new service in the column 


“Th Sere hat it off . ; A a monthly bulletin devoted to Better Credit and Col 
itself, | at the ng t and see what it offers you tor your money lection Atters, filled with practi al, usable suggestions that will 
n finds —in increased collecting power and increased earn- help you to write better letters 
sell ing power. This bulletin alone will be worth the entire cost; phe first issue 
t = will bring you a plan that you can put to work immediately in 
ank of improving your correspondence and each succeeding issue will 
Penmaes sc ee ween ee © & © ee eee eoag build up from the foundation laid by this plan. 
epart ' 
! . 
age o Price $20.00 a Year 
. i e 
with Use This Coupon : . 
1 al ; Less than six cents a day 
that ; ; 
Retail Credit Men's National Assn ' 
ries lit Men's } al Assn., ; 
Equitable Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. ' SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
. ——— , | ;, ’ 
nstall- | | Enter my subscription for your Better Letters Service for one Three New Installment Letters Free! 
| | 4 ’ . - - 
enit#s year. It is understood you will include with the first mailing ; On every subscription received before May 15, 1927, we will 
= the three special installment letters mentioned above—without include a series of three installment follow-up letters based on an 
uw Ow extra charge ! entirely new idea. These letters alone are worth the subscription 
eservell I : . price. 
ndre I enclose $20.00 in payment of my subscription. ! 


ae | ' Better Letters Service 





Name... ' 
; | RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S NATL. ASSN. 
e next j osition and rirm 1 ‘ : , | 
tion fp adcese ' Equitable Bldg. - Saint Louis 
being : 
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Installment Credit 


(Continued from page 6) 


given to installments and not enough 
importance to the many other factors 
involved in credit safety?” 

To charge installment credit with 
running us into a panic is somewhat 
similar to the mental attitude of the 
farmer who thought he would amass a 
fortune by selling frogs at a dollar a 
pair because the frog noise of the pond 
in his farm kept him awake at night, 
but when he went out to capture the 
frogs and amass his fortune he found 
the great noise was made by only one 
frog, and he said he couldn’t find the 
damn thing. 


7 \ 





These observations and definitions 
if applied generally are faulty. The 
efforts put forth by economists to 
prove and explain and make exceptions 
to all these observations and definitions 
soon bring the business man to the 
conclusion that in the final analysis 
each case of installment selling stands 
on its own feet, each transaction must 
be determined according to the re- 
action on the individual making the 
purchase. The same kind of article 
sold to different individuals might be a 
necessity to one and a luxury to an- 
other, or prove to be consumers’ goods 
in one case and producers’ in another. 

If the reaction on the purchaser is to 
make him better and bigger and a 











Some articles purchased enable the 
purchaser by their use to earn more 
money, such as equipment for a dental 
office. All economists agree that this 
class of goods could safely be sold 
by installment, but if the goods sold 
are intended for early consumption 
some think they should not be sold on 
installment. 

Some put it this way: that if the 
goods wear out before the payments 
are completed, they are unsound for 
installment selling; if they last beyond 
the time of payments they are sound 
for installment selling. 

Some say, in a rather indefinite 
phrase, if the goods are necessities, 
installment selling may be used; if 
luxuries, then they should not be so 
sold. But who can accurately define 
what is or is not a necessity and what 
is or is not a luxury. 


producer of community wealth, are we 
not justified then in saying the install- 
ment plan of selling was sound? If, on 
the other hand, the reaction was to 
make him poorer and weaker, and a 
consumer of community wealth, then 
should we not say the installment 
selling was not sound? 

Many people are fearful that the 
high pressure salesmanship made pos- 
sible through “‘small payments plans” 
is coercing people into purchasing all 
kinds of things, including luxuries; that 
they are contracting far beyond their 
ability to pay; that it is having a 
demoralizing effect, and that the old- 
time virtue of thrift and savings is 
being thrown into the discard. 

That sounds logical, at first; but, 
before jumping to such a conclusion, 
study the bank statistics and see if 
there is any falling off in savings. 


A banking authority, after a careful 
study of savings institutions, reported 
that the year 1925 showed a 116 per 
cent increase in savings in savings 
banks as compared with 1920; that the 
per capita savings increased 104 per 
cent; that the number of depositors 
increased 95 per cent, and that the 
increase in actual money was greater 
than the three billions of dollars al. 
ready estimated as the total outstand. 
ing installment credit. 

The savings through insurance com. 
pany reserves shows an increase of 125 
per cent; the great corporations of the 
country show an increase in savings 
through the tremendous increase in 
the number of stock holders; the sav- 
ings through building and loan associa- 
tions show 183 per cent increase with 
a 70 per cent increase in the number 
of individual holders. The increase in 
savings through Christmas Savings 
Clubs has been almost phenomenal. 

It would be difficult for any econ- 
omist or financier to describe accurate- 
ly the numerous factors which make 
men save, but, in view of this record 
showing such a high increase in savings 
during the period of installment growth, 
it would be difficult for any of us to 
believe that it has been proven that 
installment selling decreases savings, 
and hard to reconcile the assertion that 
it has made people extravagant and 
made us a nation of spendthrifts. 

It might not be far from the truth to 
interpret these remarkable records of 
increased savings as indicating that 
credit managers, working industrious- 
ly, day after day, in thousands of retail 
stores, in all sections of the United 
States, and watching and regulating 
the operation of installment systems, 
have compelled or taught thousands, 
perhaps millions of people, to spend 
their money wisely, to look ahead, to 
plan and to budget, to regulate their 
living and to form habits of systematic 
spending which later on developed 
into systematic savings. 

They are making men_ square, 
straight, and on the level; they are 
taking this stone, installment credit, 
which the financial forecasters are 
rejecting, and shaping it into a corner- 
stone for the greatest temple of busi- 
ness the world has ever seen. 

The orderly paying of certain sums 
of money at specified times, as promis- 
ed, is admittedly an improvement overt 
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A RECORD IN CREDITS AND 
COLLECTIONS 


Reading in your valuable magazine, 
February issue, we note the record, 
splendid, made by one Charles Peller, 
credit manager of Okmulgee, Okla., 
that indicated a loss of but $176.62, of 
a total of credit sales of $90,000.00. 

We desire to cite a record established 
without parallel within our knowledge 
anywhere. 

The firm of T. H. Williams & Co. 
(T. H. W. sole prop.), Austin, Texas, 
on January Ist, 1926, purchased the 
entire business of the corporation, 
The Adam Johnson Co., included in 
the purchase being the merchandise, 
fixtures, accounts, and good-will, for 
a cash consideration. 

Weeding out less than $600.00 
manifestly poor accounts, Mr. Wil- 
liams took over accounts receivable 
$36,970.55, paying the full amount 
cash therefor. 

On Feb. Ist, 1927, Mr. E. D. Junkin, 
the office and credit manager, had 
collected all except $43.81 of the 
original total. Only one item was 
marked off to P. & L., 1. e., $4.70; and 
the remainder, $39.11, is confidently 
promised, and will probably also be 
eventually collected. 

We consider that in spite of the fact 
that the collection of accounts was a 
great deal above the average of choice 
accounts, at least 10° would have 
been lost, had the situation not been 
handled with admirable diplomacy by 
Mr. Junkin. The matter is all the 
more remarkable, because all of the 
accounts were transferred accounts. 

It might be mentioned that the 
volume of business transacted in 1926 
exceeded $408,000.00 


RIDER PRODUCES 


It is a pleasure to me to tell you 
that I have completed the organization 
of a credit bureau at Connellsville with 
a beginning of fifty members. All of 
these, as I have told you before, will 
be National members, as they are 
charging each member $25.00, and 
$5.00 of this amount will be for the 
National Association. I was very 
much pleased with the interest they 
showed in having an organization of 
this kind in Connellsville. 


Secretary's Page 





TO ALL HOLDERS OF 
R.C. M. N. A. CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS 

The R. C. M.N. A. Certificates of 
Indebtedness were due on April Ist. 

All holders of same are asked to 
send their certificates to us for re 
demption. 


Address: 


D. J. Wooptock, Treas., 
Retail Credit Men’s Nat'l Ass’n, 
606 Equitable Building, 

St. Louis, Mo. 











REDUCED FARE FOR CONVEN.- 
TION 

We are pleased to announce that the 
railroads have arranged to grant a 
special rate of fare and one-half to all 
attending the R. C. M. N. A. Con- 
vention in Providence, August 9-12. 

This will be on certificate plan. 
Purchase one-way ticket and ask for 
a certificate, which will be validated 
in Providence, and entitle you to half 
fare on return trip. 

This rate applies to the family and 
guests of members as well as delegates. 


FOUR-POINT SYSTEM STILL 
GETTING THE MONEY 

Reports continue to come to the 
National office telling of results ob- 
tained in old 
through the use of our Four-Point 
Collection System. 

Why spend 


schemes when your own association 


collecting accounts 


money for worthless 
furnishes an efficient system at cost? 

Order a system. Try it out at our 
expense. If not satisfied with results, 
return it. We 


fidence we assume the obligation. 


have so much con- 


EDGERTON GROUP CHAIRMAN 
President Heller has appointed Mr. 


J. H. Edgerton, credit manager of 


McCreery’s, New York, as general 
for 
Mr. Ed 
gerton is a live wire and no doubt will 
make 


chairman of group conferences 


our Providence convention. 
our group meetings more in- 
teresting than ever before, although 
they have been an outstanding feature 
of our convention for the past five 
years. 


ABOUT PRIVATE OWNED RE- 
PORTING AGENCIES 

One of the most hopeful signs in 

credit reporting work is the manner in 

which the agency 


members of our service division are 


private owned 
working with merchants and credit 


men to build a community credit 
policy. 

Some of our most enthusiastic work- 
ers in building the National Associa 
tion are owners of reporting bureaus 
who are close to the credit men in their 
communities and are rendering reliable 
service. 
these conditions 


exist these agencies are serving mer 


In cities where 
chants in the same efficient manner as 
merchant owned bureaus. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that our encouragement can only be 
given private reporting agencies so 
long as the service is satisfactory and 
there is a real desire to help the retailer 
and the credit man. The enormous 
growth of merchant owned bureaus 
has been due to a lack of vision of the 
need of the retailer on the part of 
some agency owners. 

The R. C. M. N. A. is organized to 
serve the merchants, and the privately 
owned agency is as welcome to our 
ranks as the merchant owned bureau, 
providing it has the endorsement of 
the retailets in the community in which 
located. 

Real co-operation and sincere effort 
to build the local and National Associa 


tion will obviate the necessity of 
merchants now being served by a 
private agency from thinking of a 
change. D. J. Woop.ock. 


RILEY ORGANIZES MARSHALL, 
MO., 100%, NATIONAL 

A delegation of credit men from 
Kansas City visited Marshall, Mis 
souri, on March 22, and organized a 
credit bureau with 40 members, all of 
whom will be National members. 

Those in the party from Kansas City 
were M. G. Riley, secretary Associated 
Retail Credit Men of Kansas City; 
Geo. Leinweber, of Perky Brothers; 
A. P. Lovett, president Kansas City 
Association; A. H. Harrison, Diamond 


Brothers; H. B. 


manager of Kansas City Association. 


Hovey, collection 





K. C. ASSOCIATIONS HOLD 
JOINT MEETING 

On April 11, 1927, a joint meeting 
of the Kansas City Association of 
Credit Men and Associated Retail 
Credit Men of Kansas City was held 
in the Congress Room of the Hotel 
President. 

Mr. J. H. Tregoe, executive man 
ager of the N. A. C. M. was the speaker 
of the evening and a short talk was 
made by E. B. Moran of Chicago, 
manager of the Central Division of 
the N. A. C. M. 

This meeting was prompted by the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Closer Co-operation of both the Whole- 
sale and Retail National Associations, 
and is the fifth important meeting of 
its kind held since January 1. 


CLEVELAND PRESSING ST. 
LOUIS FOR NATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 
The Retail Credit Men’s Association 
of Cleveland have enrolled 128 new 
members since August and are within 
a few of the 800 mark, close on the 
heels of the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of St. Louis with a membership 

of 834. 

For eight years the St. Louis local 
has held the lead as the largest associa- 
tion in our ranks. Cleveland will give 
St. Louis a hard fight for the honors 
this year. 


ARNOLD KANN HEADS NEW 
YORK ASSOCIATION 
Arnold manager of 
Bruck Weiss, Incorporated, New York, 


Kann, credit 


has been elected president of the 
Associated Retail Credit Men of New 
York. 

Mr. Kann has been a member since 
the organization of the New York 
local and was elected vice-president 
last year. When a change in business 
caused the resignation of President 
Thompson, Mr. Kann filled the un- 
expired term with such efficiency that 
he was the unanimous choice of the 
nominating committee. 

Mr. William A. Clacker, credit man- 
ager of Peggy Hoyt Company, was 
elected vice-president; John M. Con- 
nolly, of the Reference Clearance 
Bureau, secretary and general man- 
ager; and Thos. M. Hunt, of the 
Chatham & Phoenix National Bank 
and Trust Company, treasurer. 
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THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 





L. M. KARPELES 
Credit Manager, Burger-Phillips Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


The Third Annual Conference of 
Southern Retail Credit Men, held in 


Birmingham, Alabama, on March 
21-22, was not alone the most success- 


ful meeting in that district, but one of 
the best conferences held under the 
auspices of the National Association. 

Over three hundred credit men and 
women attended and went away feeling 
well repaid for the time and effort put 
forth. 

The program was so interesting and 
educational that few were absent from 
any session. 

National Director Leo M. Karpeles, 


credit manager of Burger Phillips 
Company, and W. V. Trammell, 
manager of the Merchants Credit 


Association, were complimented by all 
on the arrangement/of the program 
and entertainment. 

Eighteen credit bureau managers, 
under the leadership of Division Secre- 
tary J. 
esting 


R. Truesdale, held an inter- 
organized the 
Southern Bureau Secretaries’ Associa- 
tion. 

A banquet 
Florentine 


meeting and 


and Club 

the the 
evening following the first day’s ses- 
sion. 


dance at 
was feature of 
President Herbert Baum acted 
as toastmaster and the evening was 
given over to after 
short talks by National Directors 
D. J. Woodlock, J. R. Truesdale and 
L. M. Karpeles, and Past President 
G. A. Lawo, of Memphis. 

Mr. A. M. Stewart, credit manager 
of H. H. Roth Company, Memphis, 
was elected president for 1927, and the 
city of Memphis selected as next meet- 
ing place, after a spirited contest be- 
tween Mobile, Alabama, Columbus, 


entertainment 


Mississippi, and Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. 

The exhibits of office equipment 
were worthy of a National convention, 
complete in every detail with twelve 
nationally known manufacturers dis- 
playing their products. 

Twenty-seven cities were represent- 
ed in the gathering. 

SENSE—NOT NONSENSE 
By. F. J. Hapein 

Not over a month ago I walked into 
a grocery store in Butte and asked the 
manager if he had his place insured 
from fire. His reply: 

“Certainly I have.” 

“How long have you been in busi- 
ness?” 

‘Fourteen years.” 

“Insured every year for the fourteen 
years?” 

“Certainly. Think I’m a fool?” 

“No. Just wondering if you had 
ever had a fire.” 

“No, I’ve never had a fire, but I 
might some day.” 

“Got your life insured?” 

— 

“Carry automobile insurance?” 

“Yes, full coverage.” 

“Ever collect on it?” 

““No, never have, but you never can 
tell when it will come in handy.” 

“Do you do a cash business?” 

“No. About sixty per cent of my 
business is credit.” 

“Lose much?” 

“Enough.” 

“Account insured?” 

“No. What do you mean?” 

“T mean that you protect your goods 
while they are on your shelves by in- 
surance from fire and you have never 
had a fire. Still you paid for that in- 
surance for fourteen years; it’s good 
business. You have your life insured; 
that’s good business. Likewise your car 
is insured; that’s good business, too— 
but you do not have any protection 
for your credit business—I mean that 
is poor business. Our bureau can pro- 
tect your credits, cut down your losses, 
increase your business, and pay you 
every year ten times the amount you 
will be required to pay for protection. 
We'll sell you insurance that will pay 
you every day or month of the year.” 


Many charge accounts go wrong 
because they never get started right. 
(Additional items on page 27) 
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The Daily Snoozer 


PUBLISHED SEMI-OCCASIONALLY 


At the Annual Conventions and Other Occasions Whenever Editorial Symptoms Develop 


It’s the size of a dime 


but worth a million 





Oe 


Editors Bonded by Fellowship 


Criticisms Solicited 
(For Waste Basket) 








TENTH SNORE OF THE SIXTH YEAR 


APRIL, 1927 








President Chadwick, of the Cleve- 
land association, has a hound-dog. 
There’s some tail about the hound. 
It used to be (14) 
Since he chased a rabbit 
under a moving train it has been re- 
duced to the short story class. The 
tail is now but two inches. Otherwise 
Chadwick has a perfectly good dog. 


about fourteen 
inches long. 


One of the outstanding features of 
the 28th annual meeting of this associa- 
tion was a Charleston contest between 
Fred Leonard and Billy Murphy, 
assisted by Tom Foote, who filled in 
for Murphy on the second round of 
the contest, which took place between 
dances. ; 

Archie Powell put over his first 
annual with colors flying. No wonder 

he had the Mayor and District 
Judge on his left, and the Manager of 
Safety and a Post reporter on his right. 


Charlie 
Reed, general manager of the Denver 
credit association. 

Charlie is Chairman of Publicity for 
the local El Jebel Shrine. On the 
evening of the 17th, the Shrine had 
a St. Patrick’s Day dance and ladies’ 
night. Charlie, in reporting the affair 
to the newspapers on the 16th, used 
Credit Men’s stationery in covering 
the story. 

On the afternoon of the 17th, the 
newspapers published quite a story, 
telling how the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association of Denver was throwing a 
big St. Patrick’s Day dance at the 
El Jebel Temple. Of course, the 
papers should have stated that it was 
a dance given by the El Jebel Shrine, 
instead of the Retail Credit Men's 
Association. 

The next day Charlie spent the 
whole day telling the members of the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association why 
they had not been invited. 


Here is a “good one” on 


Riley, of Kansas City, advises that 
you can always get a good chicken 
dinner for fifteen cents at the feed 
store. 


“Put-’em-in-Jail” Waggoner,of Wich 

ita, says “that the credit men of his 
city do not prefer blondes.” “Put-’em 
in-Jail” recently came out on the front 
page of his home town paper with the 
information that a brunette lady check 
artist was badly wanted by a number 
of victims, having visited Wichita 
three times in four years, declaring 
on each of the visits sufficient dividends 
to extend herself another welcome at a 
later date. The college girl’s smile, no 
doubt, had considerable bearing on 
success. 
The Dorcas Club of the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association of Denver met 
and attended the 28th annual meeting 
in a body,on the afternoon of March 24, 
1927, in the assembly rooms of the 
association. Before leaving the as 
sembly rooms, President Leonard was 
presented with a bottle of pure 
Canadian “Snow Sap” as a reward for 
his untiring efforts during the past 
year. 

Chief Chemist Kindig was present- 
ed with a beautiful hand-engraved 
credit detector. 

Other members, such as Billy Mur- 
phy, E. M. Munn, Tom Foote, Mark 
Harrison, Harry Thomas, Charley 
Knight, Mile O’Mara, George Jack- 
son, Judge Collins, Bob Gentry, all 
members in good standing, made 
speeches before the members of the 
club left the assembly rooms for the 
banquet. 


They say this column is the best 
advertising medium in operation. If 
Dave Woodlock doesn’t see this, we'll 
find out. Cleveland has two cracker- 
jack credit men who are looking for a 
shift. Ask Billi Gray about it. 


HALF SCENT 


Driver of the May Co., says: “If 
you take the ‘stall’ out of installments, 
your worries will be little ones and 


business plentiful.” 


We never knew Mr. W. J. Morgan, 
credit Brooks Brothers, 
was a lawyer, until we read his article 
on Credit Laws in the March O. K.., 
that interesting magazine published 


by the New 


manager of 


York association. 
Beware! With J. H. Edgerton, of 
McCreery’s, New York, as chairman 
of our National group conferences, 


there will be something doing at 


Providence. 


Sam Sweet, the battle-scarred war 
horse of the Denver association, led 
the community singing. Some said he 
Adeline’s” name. 


She was paged, but could not be located. 


mentioned ‘Sweet 


“Russ” Fish, of the May Company, 
Denver, damaged three sets of false 
teeth in his efforts to sing and eat at 
the same time. 


He 1S expected back 


on the job sometime next month. 


Percy Van Brunt, the Denver coal 
king, was on the job at 3:00 o'clock on 


the afternoon of the banquet, and saw 


to it that everything was in “apple 
pie” shape by 6:30 when the gang 
of 500. arrived. Someone _ slipped 


*Perc’”’ a loaded cigar, which destroved 
his paper hat. A suitable reward is 


offered for the offender. 


Looks like the Middle West is de 
termined to educate the secretaries and 
bureau managers of that section. State 
conferences are dated thick and fast. 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Arkansas se 
last 
month, while Texas is crowding with 
a meeting scheduled the third week in 
May. 


lected almost identical dates 
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Deferred Payment Plan 


By Rost. O. Bonnett 


Vice-Pres. Industrial Savings Trust Co., St. Louis 


A Year Aco 
)R eight years we have been vitally 
interested in the deferred pay- 
ment plan, or installment selling. 
But up to two years ago there was little 
reliable data upon which to base any 
very definite conclusions. Even up to 
last year many viewed with alarm, and 
but few pointed with pride, to the 
remarkable progress made by several 
noteworthy industries whose products 
were being sold largely on the install- 
ment plan. 
No New Ipea 
The most effective demonstrator is 
“Time” and while the recent publicity 
given installment buying has created 
the impression that it is a new idea, it 
really goes back to antiquity. It is 
said to be at least 100 years old in this 
country, having first been employed 
in the furniture business in New York 
about 1828. As early as 1856 the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 
adopted it as a part of its marketing 
program. Naturally it has had great 
impetus within the past 15 years with 
the marketing of automobiles, washing 
machines and the like. It has become 
standardized. Many of the abuses, 
which crept in with its increasing 
popularity, have been or are being 
corrected. 
Purety A Crepit Prosiem 
The installment problem is one al- 
most exclusively of credit. The capac- 
ity, character, and capital of the pur- 
chaser must be examined. “Can he 
pay?” “Will he pay?” “Can he be 
made to pay?” are three questions 
which must be satisfactorily answered. 
It is important that the merchandise 
be honestly made, fairly priced, and 
efficiently serviced were necessary. The 
buyer must be entitled to credit and 
the seller’s risk should not be as great 
as the expected income of the purchas- 
er. In other words, “there should be,” 
as someone has said, ‘no compromise 
of credit principles.” 
Vira Factors in VOLUME 
In discussing the volume of install- 
ment selling, the most vital factors 
are: (a) The retail value of goods 
merchandised on the plan; (b) the 


cash payment; (c) the deferred bal- 
ance; (d) the total average amount 
outstanding. It is estimated that in 
1925 the retail value of merchandise 
sold on the installment plan amounted 
to $6,179,000,000.00. This estimate 
included automobiles, both new and 
used, tractors, trucks, furniture, pianos, 
phonographs, sewing machines, wash- 
ing machines, property improvements, 
farm machinery, gas stoves, refrig- 
erators and an estimate of all others. 
The down-payment amounted to $1,- 
638,000,000.00, leaving deferred bal- 
ances represented by installment notes 
of $4,541,000,000.00. However, these 
notes were being continually reduced 
by monthly payments, so that the 
average amount outstanding or unpaid 
approximated $2,634,000,000.00. 
SmMa.t Part or INcoME 

This amount, large as it appears, 
represents a very small part of our 
annual income, which is estimated to 
be something like seventy billions of 
dollars. Therefore, the average unpaid 
balance on installment notes, represent- 
ing, for the most part, equities in 
articles of tangible value, could hardly 
be a very disturbing factor in our 
economic equilibrium. 

OrnHer INSTALLMENT SALES 

I am not going to attempt a discus- 
sion of other things sold on deferred 
payment, such as stocks, bonds, life 


insurance, real estate, etc. You are 


interested primarily in the sale of 


merchandise on deferred payments. 
Not GrowincG 

It has been erroneously assumed 
that this method of merchandising has 
recently been and is still experiencing 
an unprecedented growth. Recent in- 
vestigation indicates that the total 
installment debt in all trades has in- 
creased only 7% in the two years end- 
ing December, 1925, while total retail 
sales show approximately the same in- 
crease. 

ENGLISHMAN Says DECLINING 

An English investigator points out 
that during 1926 there was actually a 
slight decline in the item “All Other 
Loans” shown in the report of the 
Federal Reserve System. Since ad- 


vances on installment paper would ap- 
pear almost exclusively under this 
heading, he is of the opinion that 
installment credits are slightly on the 
decline and claims that there has been 
no material increase since 1923. 
Wa cker’s STATEMENT 

Guy M. Walker, in the Wall Street 
Journal, says that despite the fact that 
1926 was the most prosperous in our 
history and even though installment 
selling has been given much of the 
credit for that prosperity, consolidated 
bank reports indicate that advances 
chargeable to installment credit have 
increased very little, perhaps not as 
much proportionately as total con- 
sumption has increased. Mr. Walker 
concludes that this shows that Amer- 
icans are not living beyond their means; 
that while purchases and consumption 
have grown enormously, credit against 
purchases has remained almost station- 
ary; and that certainly credit extended 
now to installment buyers is less than 
was formerly outstanding the retail 
merchants. 

Casu anp Carry 

We have increased greatly our cash 
and carry purchases. Approximately 
4000 big and little chain systems in 
the country controlling 65,000 units 
have shown an increase of 22% over 
1924. The sales of five of the largest 
chain store systems increased 109° 
in the 6 years ending January 1, 1926, 
indicating that cash sales have in- 
creased more rapidly than those made 
on deferred payments. 

Usep To MortGace Future For 

NECESSITIES 

There has been much criticism of 
the tendency to take on obligations 
covering the purchase of non-essentials. 
It has not been so many years ago that 
the working people mortgaged their 
futures to live today. Industry was 
more seasonable. Every working fam- 
ily had a charge book with the grocer. 
When work was good the balance was 
cleaned up, but in slack times it 
accumulated. Twenty years ago, work- 
ing people were always behind for 
necessities. Now we find them paying 
cash for their groceries, their rent in 

(Continued on page 22) 
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rneir 
oo SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Do You Want Statistics 
on Credit Department Operation? 





Only Twenty-one Questionnaires Returned 


UT of 15,000 subscribers receiving this magazine containing the following 
questionnaire last month, there were only twenty-one returned and half of 
these returned were only partially filled out. 
Unless at least 75% of our members fill out and return this questionnaire we 
cannot compile any statistics which will be of any value. 
Do you want a Statistical Department or don’t you? If you do you will have 
to conscientiously fill out each questionnaire sent you. 


Second request on this same questionnaire. 











(TEAR OUT HERE 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Kind of Business Annual Gross Volume 


1. What is your 30-day collection percentage figured on total outstandings at first 
of month? 


What is your installment collection percentage? 


Is a per cent of the overhead, such as light and heat, charged to your department? 


How is this figured? ao 
Is bookkeeping and collecting expense charged to the credit department? ____ 


6. What is your bad debt loss percentage on 30-day accounts, figured on credit sales? 


7. What is your bad debt loss percentage on installment accounts, figured on credit 
sales? 


8. On what date do you close your books? 


9. What per cent of your credit business is installment?______ 


10. Does your credit manager get a bonus or a commission? 
11. How do you figure this?. 
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Good Will and a Credit System 


How Service May Be Mutually Beneficial to Both the Store and the Clientele 


By E. E. Wacker 


Credit Manager, Blum’s, San Antonio, Texas 


URING the year of 1926, just 

closed, we enjoyed a large 

volume of business, showing a 
twenty-one per cent increase in our 
charge sales and our losses were kept 
to an unusual low ebb—less than one- 
quarter of one per cent. 

I have always maintained a firm 
policy, but, at the same time, one 
of fair mindedness, keeping foremost 
in my thoughts the things that are 
right and putting them into action 
even though, at times, the courage to 
do the clean-up-right thing appeared, 
at first sight, to be very hazardous. 
There is one thing which has never 
failed to come out victorious over all 
things and that is—right will win every 
time. My policy has always been to 
co-operate with our clientele to the 
fullest extent. I let our customers 
know, beyond any doubt, that my 
earnest endeavors are to work with 
them and that the accomplishment of 
improved service, the demand of the 
times, is dependent upon each of us. 
Each charge customer is a part ofthe 
possibilities of any stores service. Each 
account on our books is representative 
of an individual personality in the 
handling of which makes each problem 
of the day, week, and year a different 
method in its proper accomplishment. 

I have been able to collect a number 
of old accounts in the past two and a 
half years, some of these having been 
outlawed for three to five years. I 
place the responsibility of the obliga- 
tion squarely up to the debtor and ap- 
peal strictly to their sense of honor 
and present strongly our good faith in 
having granted the privilege of the 
charge account and having sold the 
merchandise in good faith. I bring 
home to them the fact that they have 
accepted the same commodity in 
equally as good faith, consequently, 
the sense of the seriousness of their 
obligation is brought home to them in 
a most effective manner. Having ac- 
complished this I am, in a great many 
cases, able to get a payment on the 
account and a note for the balance, 
which immediately puts the whole 


affair on a basis of a real asset and in 
form for collection. 


Aut Accounts Are Consiperep Goop 

I consider each and every account 
on our books a good account and let 
our customers that we have 
absolute confidence in their intentions 
to pay these obligations, otherwise we 
could not have extended the privilege. 
In handling long over-due accounts we 
always appeal to the customer’s sense 
of fairness, making it very plain that 
we have never been afraid of losing the 
money. I take the attitude that the 
embarrassment is only temporary, and 
offer to help straighten out the ac- 
count. This is not an assumption, but 
a faith which has greatly helped us to 
establish our successful credit system. 
I believe that a great number of bad 
accounts are lost through failure to 
investigate beforehand 
which might lead to reverses in the 
prospective customer’s affairs. By al- 
ways looking ahead, we have been able 
to keep bad accounts down to a 
minimum and are ready to help them 
overcome difficulties that later arise. 

All credit arrangements are made 
in a private room which is apart from 
the office and so located that no one 
outside can possibly hear a conversa- 
tion. It is quiet and comfortably 
furnished, makes the customer feel at 
ease and has proved of great value in 
obtaining confidential information. 
Here one feels free to confide in me, 
realizing that the conversation is strict- 
ly private. 

During an interview I fill in only 
general information on our blanks: 
name, address, telephone number, oc- 
cupation, and bank. 
would tend to lose the customer's 
confidence and cause them to keep 
back many statements. These personal 
points essential to determine credit 
must be mentally noted an set down 
later. 


know 


conditions 


To write more 


Question oF Younc Marriep 
Coup.es 
A serious problem confronts us in 
the opening of accounts for newly 


married couples who have obligated 
themselves to a top-heavy point with 
installment payments in their effort to 
establish themselves on an equal plane 
with their parents and other older 
people who have struggled for years 
to acquire the many 
about their homes. 
Recently, I had an application from 


things in and 


a young married woman for a charge 
had 
Her 
salary of 
$250.00 per month and their obliga- 
tions for 


account and it developed they 
been married but a few weeks. 
husband 


was earning a 


installment payments on 
home, furniture, piano, radio, automo- 
bile, phonograph, etc., about 
$200.00 per month, leaving them but 
$50.00 per month to meet living ex- 
penses, buy gas and oil for the car, and 


were 


to take care of emergencies. 

with the 
gained for me a favorable impression, 
so I asked her to call the next day with 
her husband, that we might make some 
arrangements to take care of them on 


My conversation lady 


account, and be reasonably sure we 
were not injuring them rather than 
helping them by granting the 
venience of a charge account. She hav- 
ing agréed, we parted until the ap- 
pointed time—the following day. When 
they arrived, a most delicate situation 
was to be handled. 
and much diplomacy to approach this 


con- 


It took some time 


condition and have all come out with- 
good will for our 
house, maintain their pride and keep 
them encouraged to the extent of 
maintaining their morale. We came to 
the point in the subject when we were 


out a serious injury 


able to discuss this very freely, and I 
advised that it was unwise to have 
three musical instruments at the same 
time, and as long as the lady was ac- 
complished on the piano, and loved it, 
they agreed to turn back the radio, 
phonograph, and a couple of pieces of 
furniture which they were not neces- 
sarily in need of for the immediate 
time, and thereby reduce their monthly 
obligations by $40.00, giving them 
$90.00 per month with which to meet 
(Continued on page 18) 
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THE NEW LAZARUS Sif 
CHARGES WITH NATIONKI 






































Authorizer’s central charge control desk 


dees gain quicker service for customers and better 
control for the Credit Office, The F. @& R. 
Lazarus Company has used O. K. Charge Phones 
for ten years. When the floor space of the store 
was doubled through its new addition the manage- 
ment decided upon exclusive National Charge 
Phone equipment. 





Stores everywhere are changing to tit 
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IRE AUTHORIZES ALL 
NCHARGE-PHONE SYSTEM 



































Main floor of F. & R. Lazarus Co.’s New Store 


All charges are authorized with this system. 
Speaking of results the officials of the store say, 
“Ten years of experience with National Charge 
Phones has shown us that this equipment.is a 
definite factor in maintaining Lazarus service. Its 
speed and accuracy are appreciated by customers, 
its centralized control of definite value to the store.” 
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Good Will and a Credit System 


(Continued from page 15) 


current expenses. By eliminating these 
unnecessary items we were able to 
grant them a small account. We agreed 
that the best policy was open-dealing, 
and they went to the dealers and made 
plain the situation. The merchants 
who had sold them these articles were 
glad to relieve a hazardous situation 
and took the articles back and gave 
them credits to apply on purchases at 
a future time. 

By this sympathy of situation we 
were laying a foundation for a happy 
union, as this lady had 
customed to good wearing apparel and 
would now be able to have those things 
essential, by following a strict, eco- 


been ac- 


nomical course. 


Open DeaAtinc Is REWARDED 


Very often by talking things over 
I am able to advise means to reduce 
outstanding bills and thus re-establish 
credit. Our co-operation and interest 
has made many learn that credit is not 
the bugaboo that it is trumped up to 
be. 

Credit often is undermined by 
managers who are too quick in their 
judgment and do not face conditions. 
I am not ashamed to tell a person we 
intend tomake money on his purchases, 
nor that we expect to be paid our 
money when it falls due. We are in 
business to make money, and only by 
doing so can we continue to give the 
public good values, low prices and 
improved service. 


Another lady recently came to me 
and asked to open an account, but as 
her credit record did not warrant one, 
her application was refused. I ex- 
plained the circumstances and sym- 
pathized with a bad situation she had 
developed. I made her feel that no 
question concerning her honesty or 
integrity existed, but that due to 
conditions it would be impossible to 
grant her wishes at that time. 

Instead of sending her away with 
this statement, I asked her to go 
through our store and introduced her 
to Mr. August, who personally con- 
ducted her around. During the tour 
she made purchases for cash. I am 
known to go a long way to render such 
service to our customers who duly 
reciprocate by prompt payment, fol- 
lowing the Golden Rule. 


Limit on Every Account 


Every account on our books is 
governed by a buying limit or safety 
margin. We place this limit to govern 
the purchases each month. New cus- 
tomers are held rigidly to their limit 
and are expected to pay at the end of 
every 30 days, but after a patron has 
dealt with our store for some time, we 
learn her business habits and decrease 
or increase this limit as experience 
advises. 

To facilitate handling inquiries from 
the sales floor, we sjgnal each account 
with a strip of colored celluloid, the 
color indicating the credit limit and 


condition of the account. If the limit 
is $100 per month, the flag will be 
green; for $300 it would be white, etc. 
The name, address, and age of the ac. 
count and its status are easily seen 
through the transparent strip, giving 
all the information at a glance. 

A credit department has more than 
the collection of money within its 
scope. It must always retain the good 
will of the customer. Good accounts 
are too often lost through sharp words 
or hasty action, when an agreeable 
settlement might have been made by 
a little tact. 

I have made many friends in our 
business, and do many accommoda- 
tions, especially for strangers in our 
city and out-of-town customers who 
are not familiar with out city and its 
I cash 
their checks, and some ladies from out 
of the city ask me to retain part of 
their money for safe keeping, calling 
for amounts as needed while in the 
city. Such are 
valuable to a store in sustaining good 


methods of business conduct. 


little courtesies in- 
will. We have lost very few customers. 
And it is due to considering the cus- 
tomer’s position before taking action 





and then following with sympathetic 


understanding. 
} 


| 
Jones: I think I'll run my wife for | 

Congress. 
Smith: Why? | 
Jones: Because she is so handy 

introducing bills into the house. 


See Pages 14 and 26 





and Cities. 
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Now Ready for Delivery 


| THE 1927 ROSTER R.C.M.N.A. 


Contains the name, address and business of every member, arranged alphabetically by States 


Order a copy and know who’s who in your organization. 
Convenient to keep on your desk for reference. You never know when you may desire to get 
in touch with a fellow member 


Fifty cents per copy 


Order from 


THE RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S NATIONAL ASS’N 


Equitable Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Bad Checks and Their Remedies 


By C. F. Jackson, Credit Manager, Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis 
The Mississippi Valley Conference so appreciated this talk that they voted unanimously to broadcast it to 


E subject given me for dis- 
cussion is that of bad checks and 
their remedies. Really, I should 

be an authority on this subject, judg- 
ing from the many bad checks that | 
have handled. You may be surprised 
when I tell you that we have several 
hundred checks returned from the 
banks unhonored each month. Only a 
few of these, however, are uncollect- 
ible. The vast majority are “‘insufh- 
cient funds” checks. 

Taking into consideration the num- 
ber of checks handled in our institution 
each day the percentage that we have 
been unable to realize upon is very 
small. The practice of cashing checks 
tor the accommodation of our many 
thousands of customers has by no 
means proven a bad practice. 

In cashing checks there is one rule 
at least that should be employed. You 
should insist that the person presenting 
a check identifies himself to your 
satisfaction. If he cannot, or will not 
do this, I believe you are justified in 
declining to cash his check. 

There is no set rule for identification, 
nor am I going to ofter one. Let the 
party presenting the check do that. 
The trouble with us is that we are 
always afraid that we might offend the 
customer if we decline to cash his 
check. We all know that it is unfair 
tor one to ask us to cash a check unless 
he can furnish identification, and don’t 
think for a moment that the party 
oftering the check is ignorant of this 
tact. They often attempt to play one 
store against the other. We shouldn’t 
take their taunts too seriously. 

You have rules by which you are 
governed, why not put them into 
practice when you are asked to cash a 
check? There is no need to give 
oftense—if the customer cannot offer 
satisfactory identification, tell him 
courteously and politely, but firmly, 
that in cashing checks the rule of 
your house requires that you obtain 
identification. Stick to your rule—you 
will cash fewer bad checks. 

The serious trouble is that too many 
in the larger institutions are authorized 
to O. K. checks. Many of them do so 


all our members. 


in a haphazard and careless manner. 
We have a card file at a number of 
desks throughout our store, in which 
cards are alphabetically placed, bear- 
ing the name of chronic insufficient 
fund check passers and check kiters. 
Even with these facilities, you would 
be surprised to know the number of 
instances where those authorized to 
O. K. checks, carelessly fail to refer 
to these files, thereby cashing checks 
that they are warned against. 

After all is said, most of our troubles 
with bad checks are caused by careless- 
ness and our willingness to take a 
chance with our firm’s money. 

The check usually to be avoided 
is the one presented by a stranger, not 
acquainted with any one in the city. 
He is well supplied with handsomely 
engraved cards, letter heads and a 
perfectly wonderful flow of language. 
I usually direct this class to our bank- 
ing institutions. 

We have an adequate check law in 
Missouri, if we would only avail our- 
selves of it. We are reluctant, how- 
ever, to employ same except in 
flagrant cases. One reason for this is 
that a notice by "phone or mail usually 
brings an immediate response. 

There are many who write insuff- 
cient fund checks unwittingly. This 
class know that they are good but do 
not keep an accurate record of their 
bank balance. There is another class, 
however, that write insufficient fund 
checks, in order to have a little change 
to carry them over the week-end. 

With the check law which we have 
in Missouri, I see no reason why we 
should become alarmed bad 
checks at this time. Don’t forget, how- 
ever, that your only loss is not on the 
face of the checks—the handling and 
collecting of the checks during the 
year is quite an item. Even this ex- 
pense added to the face value of the 
check does not run the total amount 
out of line when you take into con- 
sideration the number of checks cashed 
and the that they have 
brought you during the year. 

I believe each of you will agree that 
losses from bad checks are very small. 


over 


business 


It has been said that a little 
operation along this line might prove 


of some value. 


co- 


I would say that you 
are wasting time to look forward to 
anything of that kind. It won't be 
Most of you have heard of the 
merchant in a little western town who 
placed a sign over his door which 
read, ‘‘We cash no checks.”” The bank 


in thesame town hung up a sign reading, 


done. 


“We do not sell dry goods and grocer 
ies.” That's co operation, and sounds 
very nice, but it doesn’t mean any- 
thing in these competitive days. 

We might discuss the subject of 
cashing checks indefinitely, but permit 
me to say to you, that the practice is 
here to stay, so we may just as well 
make the best of it and fortify our- 
selves with all available information 
and records possible to be obtained in 
order to keep our losses to a minimum. 

In conclusion I wish to say that in 
cashing checks use your head and not 
your heart. 








CLEVELAND 
COLLECTIONS 


are 


SOLICITED 


DEPARTMENT 
owned and con- 

trolled by representative 

retail establishments of 
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and solicits, all forwarded 

claims for collection. 
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The Cleveland Retail 
Credit Men’s Company 


405 Chamber of Commerce 
Buildin, Cleveland, Ohie 
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What Is Happening to Retailers, 
Wholesalers and Producers 


(Continued from page 5) 


your full powers as individual store 
owners, it will be well to remember 
that in addition to all the foregoing, 
the chain store movement is_ so 
pronounced that at least two Chicago 
mail order houses are now creating 
chains of retail department stores. As 
you know, Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany have stores in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Kansas City, Dallas, Seattle, 
and Evansville, Indiana; and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company have them 
in Chicago, Kansas City, Portland, 
Ore., St. Paul, Oakland, Cal., Fort 
Worth, and Baltimore. According to 
reports their sales are greatly exceeding 
all expectations. 

I believe the mail order houses in 
taking this step are doing a great 
service to the country although they 
may do their share in inconveniencing 
the small retailer who is too self- 
satisfied and is not trying strongly 
enough to understand what is happen- 
ing to the retailers, wholesalers and 
producers. 

I know of the difficulties that the 
mail order houses are having at this 
the experimental stage of their retail 
store chains; but I want to go on 
record here that within ten years the 
leading mail order houses such as 
Sears, Roebuck & Company and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company will be doing 
more business through these retail 
stores than they are doing by mail 
order now and in addition will be 
doing more mail order business also 
than they are doing at present. This is 
not difficult to understand because as 
they develop their retail department 
stores they will be able to fill more 
definitely and satisfactorily the mail 
order needs of the territory where each 
department store is because of their 
closer touch with those outside areas. 

“One Price” Stores 

I must go one step further in pre- 
senting the array of your competitors. 
In addition to the competitive agencies 
already described there are being 
created many stores that sell only at 
one price or at a limited range of prices. 
You are familiar with single-price 
stores. In Washington Street, Boston, 


where our store is, there are numerous 
one-price shoe stores, there are three 
clothing stores that are selling at only 
a single price; and there is a good 
tailor who makes clothes only at one 
price. 

While this movement is in its 
infancy, it has very great possibilities 
—very great probabilities—and will, 
of course, carry with it still greater 
power of underselling the individual 
stores on the most wanted lines of 
goods. Not only is there a definite 
beginning, a very successful beginning, 
of one-price stores, such as the Thom 
McAn $4 shoe shops, and others, but 
as you know, Woolworth ts doing a 
business of more than $250,000,000 
annually on five-and-ten-cent goods— 
almost the most restricted price area 
in which one-price goods can be made. 
But the possibilities for profit in apply- 
ing the Woolworth ideas to the higher 
priced goods are very much greater, as 
you can readily see, because the waste 
in production and distribution on high 
priced goods is not restricted to one 
or two cents, as it necessarily is on 
five-and-ten-cent goods. This must 
lead definitely to more chains of one- 
price stores. 

The conquering type of department 
store which I have described, namely, 
the chain of department stores of 
which the corresponding departments 
of all the stores will themselves con- 
stitute chains within the main group, 
will, of course, be greatly influenced 
also by this particular development. 
The department store chain of chains 
will be obliged to meet it by buying 
and selling 85 per cent of its goods in 
each of the department chain units at 
the three typical prices prescribed in 
the so-called ‘Model stock system,”— 
namely, the ‘‘cheapest full-line price,” 
the “best-selling full-line price,” and 
the “highest full-line price.” 


Model Stock System Explained 


I cannot well explain this system 
orally in the short time I have. It 
sounds very theoretical, but it is really 
only an extension of the Woolworth 
idea. I have explained the system in 


my book on ‘More Profits from 





Merchandising,” —published in Chica. 
go by the System Magazine. 

Briefly, 85 per cent of the sales of 
any one commodity, in almost any 
store, can be made at three prices, 
determined roughly by the incomes of 
the customers served, ranging from 
those of lesser means to those of ampler 
means. This will be disputed at first 
thought—has been disputed—because 
the average business man simply buys 
from the producer as cheaply as he can 
and then adds his profit in the retail 
price. This, however, results in an 
unnecessary multiplicity of prices. It 
becomes clear that the retail prices are 
finally determined by the incomes of 
the masses of buyers, and this is the 
dominating power in fixing prices. 

Therefore, it follows that price 
simplification should be undertaken to 
determine in each commodity the 
three prices best suited to the buying 
power of one’s customers. If prices are 
apparently fixed differently, yet it is 
clear to anybody who studies the 
markdowns of stores that the original 
prices are not the final selling prices. 
The average mark-down for the most 
successful big stores is somewhere near 
8 per cent. That means there are 
millions of dollars of mark-downs per 
year in the most successful stores, and 
in all stores there is a big percentage. 

It is easy to see why this is true. It 
is already understood by almost every 
storekeeper that a very great quantity 
of goods can be sold at the cheapest 
price at which the article can be made, 
provided it is of good enough quality 
so that customers will buy it again and 
again. It is also well known from 
experience by every storekeeper that 
there is a limit as to how high a price 
can be and still sell goods in quantities; 
and it is also understood by practically 
every storekeeper that there is 4 
middle price—a price in between these 
two—at which the greatest quantity 
of goods of any class can be sold, be- 
cause goods are bought at the middle 
price most of the time by the average 
customer, and some of the time by 
every customer. 

The storekeepers sense this vaguely, 
but the trouble is it is costing them 
great amounts of profits and interfering 
with their success because they don’t 
know that they know. In my book you 
will see this treated at great length, 
and with great care. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Banking Credit 


By H. C. Sparks 


Vice-President, Cincinnati Morris Plan Bank 


T the Minneapolis Covention of 


Retail Credit Men, I was 
assigned the subject, “The 
Banker’s Viewpoint of the Retail 


Credit Man.” During the preparation 
of this subject, I interviewed several 
commercial bankers of Detroit to learn 
their ideas. Summed up, the opinion 
was that the retail credit man had not 
as yet advanced in his profession to a 
point where the banker felt that he 
could have confidence in the credit 
man. When the subject “Banking 


also plays a most important part in the 
passing of the credit. The commercial 
banker will sav, “Yes, but we deal 
with corporations as well as individ- 
uals.” Quite true, but does not the 
success of the corporation depend upon 
the very character of the individuals 
associated with it? 

Quoting the Wail Street Journal of 
Tuesday, June 23, 1925, I find the 
average loss with 9650 member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System was 
.71 percent, nearly 34 of one per cent. 


i 








Credit’”” was assigned to me, I could 
not help but review this fact and, 
after obtaining statistics, | am wonder- 
ing if the banker should not adopt the 
big brother attitude and assist more 
in the advancement and development 
of the credit man for his own benefit. 
Facts seem to point to the affirmative. 
l am informed that 6.8 per cent of the 
commercial banker’s income is lost in 
bad paper or losses. Morris Plan loss 
on the same basis is but 2.5 per cent. 
Can it be that the class of collateral 
adopted by the Morris Plan Banks is 
more secure? I would say not. Instead, 
the Morris Plan manager conducts a 
different and more thorough investiga- 
tion of the applicant’s pay habit and 
that record determines his or her 
acceptability. Antecedent information 





Y/ 


The department store credit man 
whose losses ran as high would be con- 
cerned about his future. I would say 
a fair percentage of retail loss would 
not exceed %4 of one per cent. If this is 
true, then the commercial banker loses 
14 of one per cent more than the retail- 
er and he doesn’t accept even a note, 
instead merely a promise to pay. The 
average loss reported by Morris Plan 
banks is but 14 of one per cent. 

I have yet to find the bureau man- 
ager who reports commercial bankers 
using his service. Surely they need 
this service if the above figures are au- 
thentic—and I believe they have been 
gathered from a reliable source. Then 
too, with an ever broadening circle of 
retail bureaus joined together, the 


banker could be well served by the 


bureau's service on new arrivals. I have 
on my desk a sheet of thirty-nine (39) 
new arrivals in this city where their 
credit records traveled with them and 
are available to members. How many 
brought good and how many bad 
records, and how many will be seeking 
commercial bank favors? Let the com 
mercial banker take a list of his losses 
to the bureau and see what he finds 
there. The bureau manager knows the 
but how can the banker be 
convinced? 


answer, 
A few days ago I was in 
conference with the president of Cin- 
cinnati’s largest banking institution 
and a discussion arose as to whether 
he belonged to the bureau. Turning 
to the phone, he inquired as to the 
point involved. The answer was, “Yes, 
you belong, but you do not use the 
service often enough.” I am wondering 
if this banker realizes that every item 
of interest either for or against every 
one of his depositors, is on record in 
that bureau office. I did not take 
the time that day to explain this to 
him, but I am convinced that with a 
proper presentation of the facts, we 
will have a worthwhile member. 

There is no subject more kicked 
the world than 
installmeng selling, and as this is also 
a banking problem, it has a place in 
my subject. Babson recently brought 
forth some interesting facts that are 
of interest to all retail firms who are 


about in economic 


faced with the installment competition. 
He suggests something I believe as 
practical—the further encouragement 
on the part of the banker of the Christ 

Club. Last year $400,000,000 
were released at Christmas time for the 


Why not 


extend this all the year round, thereby 


mas 
purchase of merchandise. 
releasing an even flow of money into 


Babson 


“save for future purchases instead of 


merchandise channels. savs 


dissipating one’s income in advance of 
Why not slip back a 


cog; would not the result be the same? 


their earnings.” 


Possibly not, but surely it would place 
personal financing on a more sub- 
stantial basis. 

Personally, | watch with a great 
deal of interest installment selling and 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Deferred Payment Plan 


(Continued from page 12) 


advance, having some savings and 
some insurance, furniture, and equities 
in washing machine, and other labor 
saving devices and perhaps an automo- 
bile. 
SavINGs AND INSURANCE 

While this country has been accused 
of wild installment buying, it has be- 
come the most prosperous in the world. 
Our savings have increased from 
$8,400,000,000.00 in 1912 to $28,600,- 
000,000.00 in 1925. During the last 
five years, deposits in banks and build- 
ing and loan assets together showed an 
increase of 60%. From 1913 to 1925 
new life insurance written increased 
400%, while collections on insurance 
premiums advanced 300°. 

Resutt or Business Depression 

The fear, so often expressed, that a 
business depression will result disas- 
trously for both the seller and con- 
sumer using the installment plan, is 
gradually disappearing. Statistics show 
that neither the depression of 1914 or 
of 1921 affected materially those who 
did business on the installment plan, 
and statisticians point out that as 
painful as such depressions are, they 
cut into the nation’s income much less 
than one would suppose. Careful ex- 
amination further that the 
most severe depressions leave but a 


reveals 


small percentage of people without 
incomes. By no means all of these will 
be installment purchasers and of those 
that are, certainly all of them will not 
default in their obligations. Many will 
have other resources and will save the 
equities they have in 
purchased. 

WarNINGS OF Business Depressions 


merchandise 


Business depressions do not come 
without warnings and the feared un- 
employment does not develop until 
sometime after the downward turn. 
Since the average outstanding on the 
year’s installment sales is only 42% 
of the original credit which, in the 
absence of new purchases, could be 
reduced to 14% in six months, it would 
seem that by the employment of only 
average foresight, little difficulty need 
be experienced by either installment 
sellers or users. 

MortGAGINnG THE Future 

Now what of the danger of mortgag- 
ing the future? While we are impressed 
with difficulties of the person who lives 


beyond his means and obligates him- 
self on open account as well as on 
installment plan to pay more than he 
is able, he is the exception. That is why 
he impresses We immediately 
forget about the score of others who 
have a keen sense of their responsibil- 
ities, recognize their financial positions, 
and who will not incur debts beyond 
their ability to pay under ordinary 
circumstances. 


us. 


IRVING FISHER 

Irving Fisher, Professor of Econom- 
ics at Yale, is credited with having 
said that a man is his own best judge 
as to whether he is mortgaging his in- 
come too heavily. If he buys an 
automobile, or a piano, or a radio, on 
installments, he usually knows best 


whether he can afford it. 


GOVERNMENTS IN Desr 

It is the exceptional business, the 
exceptional municipality, state or na- 
tion which has not mortgaged its 
future. The situation today is the 
same as it was yesterday, dressed a bit 
differently perhaps and much more 
real because the spotlight of publicity 
has been focused upon it. 

EquipMENT Trust CERTIFICATES 

Much criticism of the installment 
plan has emanated from those who 
have been large investors in securities 
such as Equipment Trust Certificates, 
representing as they do unpaid install- 
ments due on equipment bought by 
railroads, usually paid for over a period 
of 10 years in annual installments. 
Certainly the railroad is doing exactly 
what the private individual is doing. 
One is in the business of railroading 
and the other is in the business of 
running a family. 

Comrort, Se_r-Respect, Erc. 

The possession of a home, decent 
furniture, piano, homsehold devices, or 
whatever else may have been pur- 
chased on the installment plan in- 
creases the comfort and self-respect of 
the purchaser, gives him a keener 
sense of responsibility and in so doing, 
increases his earning power. The wage 
earner of this country is content in the 
possession of things the well-to-do of 
other nations can seldom afford. 

U. S. CHamBer oF CoMMERCE 


In discussing installment selling the 
Domestic Distribution Department of 


the U. S. Chamber of Commerce says: 

“When applied to the purchases of 
really useful articles, the installment 
plan is almost in the nature of a sav- 
ings device and not necessarily an en- 
couragement of improvidence. People 
who buy such articles as vacuum 
cleaners and washing machines on the 
installment plan are not likely to set 
up a savings account for that purpose; 
yet the advantage to the housekeeper 
of such labor saving appliances are ex- 
perienced more profoundly by the 
comparatively poor than by the well- 
to-do.” 

Speeps HicHer STANDARD 

Assuming that the installment pur- 
chaser would save, which is an un- 
warranted assumption, it would take 
him two or three years to save enough 
to purchase for cash what he can get 
today on deferred payments. It has 
raised the standard of living rapidly. 

Orro Kaun’s STATEMENT 

Otto H. Kahn says: “The difference 
between that which is available to 
people of small means and that which 
is available to the well-to-do, or even 
the rich, is steadily diminishing. 

“One of the reasons, in my opinion, 
which has contributed materially to- 
ward that eminently desirable consum- 
mation, is the wide popularization of 
the system of installment buying. It 
gives people at large access to the 
credit facilities of the country, which 
in the past has been reserved mainly 
for the uses of men of affairs. 

“It can, of course, be abused and 
must, like anything else, be used with 
discretion. Any business instrumen- 
tality, if it is to function perfectly, re- 
quires the application of self-restraint 
and prudence.” 

OREGONIAN SURVEY 

A survey by the Portland Oregonian 
through several hundred representative 
banking institutions, disclosed that it 
was very generally agreed that install- 
ment selling had increased prosperity 
through increased production; that it 
has come to stay; that its probable 
tendency was to level the summet 
slump in buying; that it had had an 
excellent effect upon savings; and that 
it had not led to a dangerous credit 
situation. It was agreed that it had 
probably increased the purchase of 
luxuries, but that it had not reduced 
the amount of money available for 
investment. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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‘Getting the Money’ 


Is d matter of Educati 
—— \ the Dubli¢c to meet thats 


bills promptly ——_y 
































The “ZENITH” 


Pay Your Bills Promptly 
campaign will do that for 
you. 


A series of common sense, logical, constructive 
articles written in the language of the masses, 
carrying a convincing human interest appeal 
that gets under the skin and makes people 


think---and pay up. CR EDIT 


This campaign pierces the armor of the dead SSS 
beat, and will help your local organization === 
speed up the collections of its members. It ~ = Se< 

increases the percentage of “prompt pays” and 
creates a profound respect for CREDIT. 


This series is released in either full or quarter 
page [newspaper] size, and may be had as a 
whole series or in part. Your organization 
may make its own selection. Mats furnished 
for illustrations only. Permission may be 
granted to alter text to “fit” local conditions. 








Write for further information and prices. We 
will furnish a portfolio of specimen sheets to 
help you sell the campaign 











ZENITH SERVICE 
SYNDICATE 


DULUTH, MINN 





Nine of the 52 “ZENITH” Credit Arti- 
cles are reproduced here in miniature 
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Our Legal Department 


GEORGE CURTIS SHINN 
GENERAL COUNSEL FOR THE RETAIL CREDIT 
OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 

In the Washington, D. C., Reporter 
the following legal information was 
contained: 

The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia held, in a case recently 
decided, Chinn vs. Lewin, that the 
rule pertaining to accounts stated is 
not strictly followed in claims for 
professional services rendered or for 
labor performed, which has no fixed 
market value, and where no previous 
agreement, contract, as to the 
amount is shown. The Court, in its 
decision, 


MEN 


or 
decided in substance as 
follows: 

“1. The rule that an account stated 
may be implied from the conduct of 
the debtor in cases where the account 
rendered is for merchandise or items 
having a fixed market and 
where, after rendition of the state- 
ment, the debtor remains silent for a 
reasonably long period of time, does 
not apply to a bill for professional 


value, 


services rendered or for labor per- 
formed which has no fixed market 
value and where no previous agree- 
ment or contract as to the amount is 
shown. 

“2. To constitute an account stated 
there must be either an expressed or an 
implied agréement as to the amount 
due, and there must be an allegation 
that the account was in fact stated or 
agreed to; and it is not sufficient, in 
the absence of the approval by de- 
fendant of the amount claimed, to rely 
upon the mere fact that plaintiff had 
delivered to defendant a statement of 
the lump sum alleged to be due to 
which no objection was made. 

“3. The submission of a bill for 
professional services, as to which there 
had been a sharp controversy as to the 
proper amount, three 
written demands for payment all with- 
in less than three months before suit 
brought, held not to constitute an ac- 
count stated.” 

A case recently decided by the court 
of Rhode Island made a distinction be- 
tween an accommodation maker of a 


followed by 


promissory note, who signed the paper 
before its exeeution and delivery, and 
one who signs after the paper has been 
executed and delivered. 





Notre.—In the March issue of 
Tue Crepir Wor p there appeared 
two legal decisions without the 
notation of the State in which the 
decision was handed down. They 
were “Who Can File a Mechanic’s 
Lien, and How It Is Done.”’ ‘‘Notice 
of Not Responsible Invalid.” These 
are Colorado laws. Where it does 
not appear in the article what State 
Court or National Court made the 
decision, you will find appearing at 
the foot of the article the authority 
on which we publish same. Where 
it refers in the article to some 
particular decision, this decision in 
most cases only applies to the State 
in which the decision was made and 
cannot be construed to cover the 
entire United States. 











“The Court stated the general rule 
to be that one who signs a note after 
it has been executed and delivered, and 
after the entire consideration has 
passed between the original parties 
thereto, incurs, in the absence of a 
new consideration, no liability. But if 
it was the understanding at the time 
the payee parted with his money that 
the additional signature would be 
obtained, and if it was affixed pursuant 
to the original agreement, such signing 
relates back to the inception of the 
original contract, and no new con- 
sideration is necessary.” 

LIBEL AND SLANDER DECISION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

“That an association of merchants 
the purpose of which is to furnish 
information to members to enable them 
to regulate credits and collect debts 
is not illegal was decided in the recent 
case, J. Hartman & Co., Inc., vs. 
Hyman et al, 134 Atlantic 486, by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. Every 
member is bound to exercise great care 
before sending in a name to be placed 
on the delinquent debtor’s list, which 
list is sent to a large number of the 
persons from whom the debtor pur- 
chases the goods needed in carrying on 
his business. A member who negligent- 
ly sends in the name of one not de- 
linquent is answerable for libel.” 


SELLER’S REMEDIES ON 
BUYER’S REFUSAL 
TO ACCEPT 

The Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania in Rees vs. Bowers Company, 
124 Atl., 653, has held, in conformity 
with its prior holdings on the subject, 
that when a buyer refuses to accept 
goods the seller may either stand upon 
the contract and sue for the balance 
of price, or may retake the goods, sell 
them for the best price obtainable and 
sue for damages, in which case he is 
required to use reasonable diligence 
to minimize the loss. 


WORK AND LABOR—COM. 
PENSATION OF EMPLOYE 
TO BE SHARE IN PRO. 
CEEDS—BREACH BY 
EMPLOYE 
One who has contracted to accept 
as compensation for services a share 
of the proceeds of a business venture is 
not entitled, when he has broken his 
contract, to recover the reasonable 
value of his services in cash as for 
wages, and any compensation due him 
upon quantum meruit must take into 
account the terms of his contract, and 
must be based on the benefits con- 
ferred on the other party to the con- 
tract, less any damages sustained by 
such other party by of the 

breach of the contract. 
Fritts vs. Quinton, 233 Pacific 1036 
(Supreme Court of Kansas). 


reason 


BURNING OF MAIL ORDER 
CATALOGS PROHIBITED 
BY FEDERAL TRADE 
COM MISSION 
A brief ruling by the Federal Trade 
Commission at Washington, February 
7, 1923, is to the effect that persons, 
firms, or corporations will violate the 
law by gathering catalogs from mail 
order houses, through the offering of 
tickets for each catalog, or mercham 
dise coupons for each catalog, or any 
other means to secure catalogs through 
mail order houses for the purpose of 
having a big bonfire demonstration, 
or in any other way disposing of of 
destroying mail order house catalogs. 
This is held to be in restraint of inter 

state commerce. 
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Credit Men Seeking National Members 


By A. D. McMu tts 


Sec’y-Mgr. Retail Merchants’ Ass’n, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


T the meeting of the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association last 
Thursday, some 30 in at- 

tendance discussed the benefits derived 
from a National membership. 

Each present were extremely well 
pleased with his or her affiliation and 
the result of this discussion was that 
“it seemed that possibly the members 
of the local organization called the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association was 
being accused, by firms who were 
not members, of being selfish in not 
offering the benefits of National affilia- 
tion to each and every merchandise 
member of the Retailers Association.” 
Committees were appointed to explain 
briefly so far as is practical to other 
firms and allow these firms an op- 
portunity of receiving the benefits that 
have been for many years derived in 
the membership by this “inner-circle.” 

It was plainly brought out that 
membership in the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association at a cost of $5.00 
per year was without question the best 
investment the respective stores had 
or could make. 

Comments were made last Thurs- 
day by the members pertaining to the 
monthly publication of the National 
Association called the Crepir Wor tp, 
it being unanimous that this publica- 
tion was worth many times the cost 
of entire membership annually. 

They spoke of the articles on install- 
ment selling and soliciting new busi- 
ness, on collections, on proper methods 
of opening accounts and on other 
phases of the extension of credit and 
collection of accounts. 

It was plainly brought out that this 
was the only publication in the United 
States that is devoted exclusively to 
these two subjects. 

It was brought out also that the 
value of the inserts and stickers pre- 
pared and sold by the National Associa- 
tion for the purpose of stimulating col- 
lection of past due accounts when other 
methods failed, were fine and of the 
letter collection system which is sold 
to members for an amount of $10.00, 
which is guaranteed to collect at least 
ten times the cost or the entire pur- 
thase price refunded. One member 


stated that he had used eight of these 
systems during the past five years and 
at no time had he failed to collect 
less than $2,000.00 as a result of this 
investment of $10.00. 

They also spoke of the National 
sign as being of psychological value 
in advising the public of National 
affiliation of the firm and the use of 
the insignia on their credit department 
letterheads and on all statements. 

Brought out at the meeting also was 
the Service Division, that right arm 
of the National Association which is 








composed of over 900 credit rating 
bureaus, such as our Retailers Associa- 
tion in this city. 

And mentioned also was the fact 
that the merchants of the United 
States had access to bureaus for credit 
rating and collection purposes in over 
10,000 towns and cities. That there 
was a total personnel working for the 
individual member when necessary of 
over 5,000 men and women. It was 
brought out that in these bureaus 
were in excess of 60 million master 
cards and that during the past year 
throughout the United States some 18 
million individual credit reports were 
made by these bureaus. 

The Service Division, and in fact the 
entire credit structure of the country, 
it was pointed out, was directly the 
result of efforts of the merchants and 
the credit men of the country co- 


operating through the National As- 
sociation. 

The installment situation was dis- 
cussed, the fact being brought out that 
were it not for the co-operation of the 
members of the Retail Credit Men's 
National Association the deferred pay- 
ment situation would, no doubt, at 
this time have produced a calamity and 
merchants would be unable to have 
granted installment privileges on any- 
thing like the basis of extension today. 

It is the intention of the local mem- 
bership to offer to each and every 
mercantile member of the Retailers 
Association an opportunity of affili- 
ating with this National organization 
and receive the benefits therefrom. 


Watch these columns for 
Announcement of Special Train 
from St. Louis to Providence 
in August 





MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 
Conducted by 
J. R. Hewrrt, 2nd Vice-President 

The battle was fast and furious 
while it lasted and Southern blood 
is bound to tell, which was proven 
by the fact that Robert Stern, State 
Chairmag of Texas, with his First 
Lieutenant, J. E. Zieglemeyer, se 
cured 90 members in Dallas, Texas, 
and won first prize. 

Wm. F. DeVere, at Cheyenne, 
with the help of L. A. Eldred, at 
Greeley, nosed out A. C. Wehl, of 
Many 
others gave a fine account of them 


Wisconsin, by one member. 


selves. 


The solid gold cuff links offered 
by President Heller were certainly 
well worth winning, and in the near 
Heller is again 
going to give each member an op- 
portunity to win a pair of these 


future President 


solid gold cuff links with the emblem 
on them. 

The final results of the Campaign 
were: Dallas, Texas, in charge of 
Robert Stern, first. Wm. F. De 
Vere, Cheyenne, second. Total new 
members secured from March 15th 
to 3lst were 319. 
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Do Our Members Want a 
Statistics Department 


et 


For years we have had a constant appeal for definite and accurate statistics 
regarding credit department work. We have made many efforts to gather these 
figures and always found ourselves unable to gain any worth-while information 
because of the inability to get something definite from our members. 


In October, the Executive Committee authorized the employment of an 
Assistant Secretary, with the thought he would devote a large part of his time to 
compiling these statistics. 


In the March issue of THe Crepir Wortp, we published a questionnaire, 
the first of a series upon which to build a statistical department. Fifteen thousand 
copies of the publication reached fifteen thousand credit grantors, all members of this 
association, and we received twenty-one answers. 


Statistics are of no value unless based upon the experience of a large number. 
It is foolish and asinine to issue what are supposed to be vital figures when only 
1/40 of 1°% give us the infermation upon which this data is to be based. 


All modern business recognizes the value of statistics. Our future progress 
and development can be made safe by a study of the experiences of the past, and 
we want to develop a department to render this valuable service to our members. 
But each of you must do his share by answering promptly the questions asked. 
There is no mention of individual names gr firms. These are lost sight of in the 
tabulation. All we want is facts and figures upon which we can base a conclusion. 
No firm or credit man need fear his private information will be disclosed. We 


guarantee this. \n fact, our questionnaire has no space for firm name. 


The success or failure of this feature of National service is up to you. We 
have the equipment, and have provided additional help for this sole purpose, 
and if no results are forthcoming, you have no one to blame but yourselves. 


Five or ten minutes’ time is all that we ask of you in filling out a questionnaire. 
Don’t you think you owe this much to your organization, aside from the information 
you will get from a complete tabulation of the returns? 

We know 90% of our members want these figures. Make it possible to get 
them by doing your part in furnishing them. The returns on the March question 


naire were discouraging. 


D. J. Wooptock. 
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Deferred Payment Plan 


(Continued from page 2? 


Cost to ConsuMER 

I do not believe that it has generally 
increased the cost of goods to the con- 
sumer because it can be shown that the 
prices of goods sold largely on the 
installment plan have been continually 
reduced; while the general trend of 
prices over the last 10 years has been 
upward. The reduction of price spoken 
of is sufficient to than offset 
the cost of purchasing on the install- 
ment plan. Under the installment plan, 
moreover, the one who receives the 
credit pays for the accommodation, 
while under the open charge account 


more 


system the cost of extending credit 
is loaded into the cost of all 


mer- 
chandise so that the cash and the 
credit customer shares the burden 
alike. 
Losses 
The losses of finance cO...panies 


handling dealer endorsed paper are 
approximately 1-10 of 1°7. The dealers’ 
losses average about 1%. The delin- 
quency is negligible when compared 
with delinquency on open accounts. 
Mercuant’s Position Is SrroNGER 
The who 


installment plan is in an 


the 
infinitely 
stronger position than are those who 
use the open account system exclusive 


merchant sells on 


ly, provided the former exercises the 
same care as the latter does in granting 
credit. The installment seller has a 
self-liquidating negotiable instrument 
subject to no defenses and a lien on the 
article sold. The instrument can be 
readily discounted on fairly reasonable 
Under the 


old method he had an open book ac 
count subject to dispute and many 


terms in case of necessity. 


defenses which was supposed to be 
paid in 30 days, but which was in 
reality paid in approximately 75 days. 
This open account could not be used 
as security for a loan except at very 
great sacrifice. 
CONCLUSION 

The publicity installment selling has 
received, has been an important factor 
In correcting some of its faults and in 
preventing its unwise extension. To 
be sure the user should be required to 
make a sufficiently 
large to impress him with the cost of 


down-payment 


the article and a sense of ownership, 
the deferred balances should not be 


permitted to run long enough to 
jeopardize the security, the unpaid 
balance should ordinarily not be more 


than the the 


chandise. It is imperative that the one 


resale value of mer 
passing on installment credits exercise 
the same degree of care as would be 
employed in approving an open charge 
account. Experience seems to dem 
onstrate that installment selling has 
opened up a large class of potential 
customers who would never be cash 
buyers but who will meet installment 
payments on articles of permanent 
utility. This new market appears to 
provide a permanent outlet for larger 
production. The deferred payment 
plan increases the standard of living 
which, regardless of reverses, will not 
be likely to drop back to its former 
level. By raising living standards, it 
increases the productive capacity of 
labor. It encourages the budgeting of 
expenditures and has replaced to some 
extent at least the old dangerous habit 
of running into debt for present living 
Credit 
extraordinary care if the pyramiding 


expenses. men must exercise 
of credit is to be avoided by those who 
are inclined to live beyond their means. 
But if there is no compromise of credit 
principles by those selling on deferred 
payments, this method of merchandis 
ing will continue to play a splendid 
part in the prosperity which is being 
enacted on the stage of American bu 
ness today. 


See Pages 14 and 26 





“PAY PROMPTLY” 


advertising campaigns handled 
anywhere 


Years of practical credit and 
advertising experience en 
ables the proper preparation 
of copy that brings results 
and yet causes no criticisms 
from sales departments. 


Cr wrespondence invited 


W. S. Christian Adv. Agency 
625 Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 








The Secretary's Page 
Continued from page /' 


OUR NEW ROSTER 


Our membership roster for 1927 


with the names, business connections 
and addresses of all members, is now 
ready for distribution. 

Unless you have had experience in 
this the 


amount of time and effort required, 


work, you cannot realize 


listing all members, proof-reading, etc. 


Every member should know who 


are fellow members and have a copy 


on his desk. You never know when 


you will have a case where a fellow 
member can help 

The price fifty cents per copy, 
postpaid. Order from the National 


offic Se 


RALPH WATSON, JUNIOR 


Past Pre Ralph Watson, of 
Spokane, is the proud father of a son, 
Ralph Watson, Junior, born March 1, 
1927 


Hundreds 


sident 


of telegrams and letters 


congratulating Mr. and Mrs. Watson 
have been arriving at the Watson 
home since the news became known. 


The voung man has been enrolled as a 
member of the R. C. M. N. A 
father 


“Every 


and his 
savs he believe in the slogan, 


Member Get a Member 


The quickest way to learn all about 





° 
human nature to loan money to 
people without interest 

For Sace: A crédit bureat in a 


Texas City of 20,000 inhabitant 


140 members—a live organization 
Splendid co-operation. Will sell for 
cash only. Addre communication 
to Editor of Crepir Worip, Equit 
able Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








PostrioNn \W ANTE! 


ager with 


Credit Man 


everal years experience 
in retail and wholesale furniture and 
five years in department store 

Full charge of credit, collection and 
office. Clear record. Can furnish best 
of references. Employed at present 
but wish to make change. Prefer 
position on Pacific Coast. Addre 


replies to Box C, Creprr Wortp 
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What Is Happening to Retailers, 
Wholesalers and Producers 


(Continued from page 20) 


Wuat Is Happeninc To THE 
WHOLESALER? 

But we may now pass from our own 
troubles and turn to the less harrassing 
contemplation of those of others. What 
is happening to the wholesaler and 
middleman, becomes clear from what 
I have already said. Most all of these 
new forms of retail distribution buy 
in enormous quantities from the pro- 
ducer direct, and as a result, the whole- 
salers and other intermediaries have 
been running up against difficult 
times. You know, for instance, what is 
happening to the grocery wholesalers. 
You know also that two great dry 
goods jobbing houses, one in Chicago 
and one in New York, which formerly 
were very successful, have lately gone 
out of business. 

Some of the new forms of distribu- 
tion are even producing for themselves. 
Personally, while this is theoretically 
advisable, I doubt whether it is 
practically the best plan at present, 
or for the next ten years at least. The 
first objection is that their field for 
distribution is so enormous as to re- 
quire all their attention. With proper 
organization, with proper co-operation 
between themselves and the producers, 
they can leave this entirely different 
field of production to the men specially 
adapted to it—provided, of course, 
that these men are far-sighted enough 
to understand what is happening, and 
do not stick their heads in the sand, as 
some are doing, by refusing to sell to 
these new types of customers. 

But the wholesaler, jobber, and other 
intermediaries can save themselves and 
enter into bigger prosperity than they 
have ever had, provided they open- 
mindedly accept the facts of what is 
happening and reorganize themselves 
to meet it. It is my idea, as I have 
previously declared elsewhere, that they 
can become centers of chains com- 
prised of their old customers; and 
if they do this in a big, far-sighted 
way, they will help the individual re- 
tail stores in applying remedies which 
I am going to describe, which will 
greatly prosper both the individual 
retail stores and the central jobber. 

Wholesalers and jobbers are now in 
touch with these individual stores. If 


they are far-sighted enough to realize 
the possibilities of enormous increases 
in sales through organizing their 
present customers and others, into 
chains, and to realize that a com- 
paratively small percentage of profit 
per unit of sales to such chains will 
make a total profit much greater than 
they have ever earned before, they will 
be a better agency for the preservation 
of success of the individual small re- 
tail stores than any other now in sight. 

The wholesalers and jobbers can 
start with the connections they now 
have with their customers—the indi- 
vidual stores; they can start with their 
established machinery for buying for 
many stores.—the machinery that can 
most easily pe expended into the mass 
buying, on which the chains of stores 
must chiefly depend for success. 

But it must be done in a big, far- 
sighted way, having basic in it the idea 
of service to the individual stores 
whom they are going to help combine; 
and this leads directly to a considera- 
tion of the saving remedies for the 
individual stores. Having listened with 
fortitude to my recital of your troubles, 
you will allow me to tell you now the 
way by which, I am sure, the in- 
dividual store—your stores—can meet 
and beat the growing chain store 
competition. 


How tHe Inpivipvat Srores Can 
Meet anv Beat CHAIN Srore 
ComPETITION 


I have already stated the answer in 
suggesting the way out for the whole- 
salers. The small stores must unite for 
their own advantage, to secure the 
very advantages of the competing 
chain stores. They can do this by 
forming chains themselves, retaining 
their individual ownership by uniting 
so effectively that they will get all 
those advantages of mass group buy- 
ing. By so uniting they can gain all the 
advantages of making common proper- 
ty among them the best business ex- 
perience and knowledge in the world, 
such as the chains now have. 

I do not have to labor this state- 
ment. You realize its significance at 
once, and comprehend the picture it 
presents. Organizing on such a basis 


is a difficult thing for individualistic 
private store owners to do, but they 
will do it if they see they have no other 
choice in escaping the fate of the 
individual grocery stores, drug stores, 
and tobacco stores. 

I may point out, however, that a 
weak organization will not do the job. 
It must be fully as efficient as the 
chain store organization. If it is made 
so, it will compete with the chain 
stores effectively. It should really be 
the more effective, because individual 
ownership, added to centralized organ- 
ization, will bring to the individual 
stores some advantages that the small 
chain unit does not possess, and 
probably cannot have fully—that is, 
the personal interest of the individual 
owner, with all that that implies. 
Individual ownership gives the direct 
interest of a proprietor in each store, 
which means, among other things, 
more intimate personal acquaintance 
with many of his customers. The 
personal element counts a good deal, 
as when you inquire: “How is your 
baby?” and get a glowing reply. It 
also gives the power to correct mis- 
takes more easily and quickly. Private 
proprietorship supplies the biggest of 
all driving forces for maintaining con- 
tinuous and effective interest in selling 
—bigger than that stimulated by the 
percentage of profits or sales which the 
chain store companies give to their 
heads. 

As I said, it is a difficult thing to do, 
but it has been done very successfully 
in another line, with which you are 
familiar. For example, a Chicago 
lawyer, Aaron Sapiro, put together 
the fruit growers, who from a losing 
business have organized themselves— 
organized their market, organized 
national advertising, organized their 
production—so that today they com- 
mand the national fruit market for 
their types of fruit. 

It is interesting to note that they 
realized they must be at least as 
efficient as their competitors, for they 
use some of the money that they pay 
in themselves to their treasury, to sue 
themselves—that is, to sue individual 
members who break their agreements 
—to compel themselves, by law, to be 
as cohesive and efficient as their 
strongest competitors. 

Finally, a third and very important 
group have a place in the picture, and 
I shall now answer the natural inquiry 
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in your minds: What about the pro- 
ducers? 


Wuat Asout THE Propucers? 


The producer, of course, like our- 
selves and the wholesalers, is faced 
by the chain stores as a reality which 
he cannot escape. If he is not ready to 
accept the chain stores unreservedly 
at this time, he would better organize 
to sell, say, one-third or one-half of his 
product to chains, and sell the rest of 
it where the chains are not functioning 
yet. Gradually out of his experience 
he will know what he wants to do in 
the future. 

As I have said, production and 
distribution require different qualities. 
There have been many attempts of 
producers to distribute directly, which 
have been failures. No dogmatic 
statement can be made about this, of 
course, but whereas formerly I did not 
believe there was any reason why a 
good producer should not be a good 
retail distributor, the facts have made 
me change my mind a good deal on 
this point. There are certain things, 
as we know, where the producer must 
or may best be his own distributor, 
such as automobiles for example. But 
when it comes to clothing, furniture, 
crockery, food—in fact almost all the 
necessities where a wide variety is re- 
quired, no manufacturer can in this 
era of mass production successfully 
make, at the lowest prices and the 
best values, the many things required. 

In these lines the way out for the 
producer is to experiment. The right 
way certainly is not to shut his eyes 
to what is happening and refuse to sell 
the chains, because by doing this he 
simply forces the chains either to 
manufacture for themselves, or else 
to back new producers who will make 
for them what they need. The chances 
are that these new producers will 
produce for less than the old ones, be- 
cause they will locate in the best 
places—the sale of their output being 
assured—that is, locate where they 
can get cheap water power, or get coal 
without transportation costs, a better 
labor market, etc. For instance, you 
will recall that the producers of a 
cloth-covered octavo book, 150 pages, 
well printed, which sells for ten cents 
at retail in the Woolworth stores and 
perhaps other places, are located at 
Kingsport, Tennessee. This remote 
town does not seem, until you under- 


stand the facts and reasons, exactly the 
place that would be chosen from all the 
United States for book publishing 
—though I understand it is a very 
charming town of nice people. 

If the producers of all the kinds of 
goods which can be sold in mass 
quantities will adopt the principles 
that underlie the production of the 
Chevrolet car, the Ford car, the Kings- 
port books, the Thom McAn shoe, 
the numerous other articles—namely, 
the principle of the best quality for the 
lowest price, the principle that the 
right to profit begins only with service 
to the customers, the principle that 
nothing but practical, scientific pro- 
duction can compete successfully in 
the future—which means that running 
production by opinions must give way 
to producing and distributing on the 
basis of facts, scientifically ascertained 
-then they will also greatly increase 
the size of their business and their 
profits; especially if they realize that 
big advertising that tells the truth, 
that helps the customers to choose 
wisely, is not uneconomic, is not a 
waste, but is a real service to the 
progress of the world. 


Coast to Be Great Production Area 


Your field of operation here on the 
Coast is going to become better and 
better. With your extensive selling 
range, by combined water and rail 
transportation, to both American and 
Asiatic markets, your volume of busi- 
ness should be limited only by your 
ability to produce. Where there is no 
opportunity to expand, even the most 
scientific production and distribution 
cannot bring great prosperity, but here 
you have wide opportunity now, and 
I believe this is going to grow better 
and better. 

The Kingsport book publishing en- 
terprise gives a hint of the possibilities 
of production in rural communities. 
Mr. Ford’s experiments are proving 
that the separate parts of an automo- 
bile or tractor, for example, can be 
produced most economically in a small 
rural town, and assembled at central 
plants in the cities. He is proving by 
actual demonstration that with ad- 
equate machinery and improved meth- 
ods of agriculture, our staple crops can 
be raised with only a few weeks of un- 
divided attention in the spring and 
fall. During the remainder of the 
seasons, the slight attention required 
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in the fields can be given by the farmers 
in addition to eight hours a day in a 
factory, running five days a week. 
The economic advantages of this rural 
production are self-evident. 

Therefore, with your great agri- 
cultural areas and mild climate, your 
plentiful raw material, and your great 
resources of electric power, the Pacific 
Coast becomes one of the biggest 
producing sections of our country. 
Then, with your successful farming, 
fruit growing, and other industries, 
your general 
make this the 
World. 


See Pages 14 and 26 
Banking Credit 


(Continued from page 2/) 


prosperity will 


Gold 


again 
Coast of the 


the outcome with me is as yet a riddle; 
but since the remarks of the install 
the last conference of 
held here at 


Cincinnati, | am wondering if after 


ment > =n at 
retail credit grantors 
all installment selling without proper 
investigation is not a case of their 
ability to ‘“‘outsmart”’ the other install- 
ment man. I refer to the remarks of 
this credit man at or before the meeting 
above referred to. He did not secure 
a retail report and he sold for as much 
down as he could get. He depended 
upon his ability to get the jump on the 
other fellow. Personally, | am about 
ready to believe that this situation 
will care for itself and it will not be 
long before the installment merchant 
will find it necessary to secure reports 
and not depend upon his own ability 
too much; many of them will find, too, 
that they also will be ‘“‘outsmarted.”’ 
Going back to the subject of Christ- 
mas Clubs and _ their 
service. The installment man, or many 
of them, will reply to me and say, 
“We sell as cheaply as for cash,” but 
when the customer finds that with the 
method he obtain an 
extra pair of shoes from their interest 
earned, he will undoubtedly become 
more interested. How well I can hear 
the reply from certain installment 
managers, ‘Well, do we not give a ton 
of coal, a turkey, a set of dishes?” 
Perhaps some of them can hear my 
answer come back to them, “‘Yes, but 
how much longer will you be able to 
convince the public that they are 
getting something for nothing?” 


year-around 


savings can 
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Installment Credit 


Continued 


the open account of ten years ago 


which was paid very irregularly and 
contrary to promise. In such a con 
trast the installment plan of credit is 
better, economically and morally. 

If a did 


arise, don’t you think merchants would 


panic or financial crisis 
feel safer if they had fewer open a 
counts and more installment accounts 


secured by lease and the right to re 
pe ssession 4 

If installment credit is a problem, 
as serious as some claim, might not 
the the 


bureau? 


solution be credit rating 


Every well managed credit 


bureau isa storehouse of the credit 


information of the community. In the 
files are kept records of every customer, 
his name, residence, place of employ 

ment, some estimate of his wealth, 
some indication of his domestic rela- 
tionship and those facts which are used 
as the basis of credit, but, what is most 
important, the records of how he has 
Did he 


pay promptly as he promised? Was a 


reacted to credit extensions. 


collector or an attorney necessary? 


Did he over-buy? Did he grow strong 
er or weaker through the new obliga 
tion? That information recorded in the 
credit bureau in confidence and incode, 
by the merchants for the merchants, 
and used by them as an interpreter, 
guide and regulator, makes installment 
credit safe enough to be given a posi 


from page 6 


tion of prominence in every retail 
establishment. 

If the banker still feels that install- 
ment credit is a panic breeder, and he 
is alarmed by it, would it not be well 
for him to ask the merchant seeking 
financial aid: “Do you belong to the 


Are 


in making allowances on 


local retail credit rating bureau? 
you careful 
substantial 


rade-ins? Do you get a 


down pay ment? Are vou giving short 
terms? Do you make a careful inspec 


tion or investigation through your 


credit bureau and find out how your 


prospective customer has been re 
acting to other credit transactions? Do 
you select the best credit risk?” 

That is 


proach installment credit. 


the intelligent way to ap 

The banker will find that the credit 
bureaus are weaving a beautiful and 
trustworthy fabric of protection around 
installment credit, that he can safely 
let it remain there, and devote his 
time, energies and abilities to watch 
ing the other one hundred and one 
factors which go to make up the credit 
soundness of the financial world. 

Let every merchant use his credit 
bureau; then, through it, installment 
credit will turn out to be the great 
stabilizer of retail business; through 
the the 


most practical strengthener and devel 


credit manager’s directing, 


oper of character; and through the 


installment-purchased automobile, ra. 
dio,,and other inventions, it will make 
travel, music, education and culture 
the possessions of all the people. 
Installment credit is here to stay. 
Strengthen and develop it thru your 
Credit Bureau. 








Your Collections 


ines 


DETROIT 


Will receive the best attention 


possible if sent to 


The 
Merchants Credit 


Bureau, Inc. 


The largest collection department 
in the city devoted exclusively to 


RETAIL ACCOUNTS. 


The benefits accruing in placing 
your accounts with an organization 
owned by the merchants, for their 
protection, are self-evident. 





Rates Reasonable 
Safety Assured 


Address — 602 Barlum Bldg. 











A Flashlight of the Southern Conference in Session at Birmingham, Ala., March 21-22 
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